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POWERS OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The language used by President Wilson iu his 
proclamation taking over control of the railroads; 
the insistence of Director-General McAdoo that he 
supersedes the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
his order as to transporting freight by the shortest 
route, regardless of the shipper’s legal right to in- 
struct as to routing; the overriding of demurrage 
rules in order to relieve congestion in the East; 
together with all that is appearing in the public 
prints as to what the Director-General intends to 
do or has the power to do, indicate that the pub- 
lic—including Mr. McAdoo himself and the Presi- 
dent, whose agent he is—thinks the Director- 
General has powers which we are not convinced 
that he has and which we do not believe he can 
have without legislation specifically conferring 
them. Those who apparently take the other view 
merely assert that these powers exist or com- 
placently take them for granted, but no one, so 
far as we have noticed, has ventured to say whence 
they are derived. 

The only authority the President has to take 
over the operation of the railroads, and therefore 
the only authority that he can pass to his Director- 
General, is contained in the act of August 29, 1916, 
which says: “The President, in time of war, is 
empowered, through the Secretary of War, to take 
possession and assume control of any system or 


‘systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and 


to utilize the same, to the exclusion, as far as may 
be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, for the 
transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
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ment, or for such other purposes connected with 
the emergency as may be needful or desirable.” 


That is all. Where is there to be found herein 
any authority to violate any of the laws that Mr. 
McAdoo proposes so blithely to override? What 
is the interpretation that would be put on this act 
by any ordinary person whose mind was not 
clouded by extraneous issues or outside considera- 
tions? Would he not say merely that in time of 
war in the interest of transportation of troops and 
war material the President has the power so to 
operate the railways that this traffic shall move 
to the exclusion of all other traffic, or as much of 
other traffic as is necessary? What else can it 
mean and what else was it intended to mean? We 
think nothing. 

Our interpretation of the situation is that the 
President, or his Director-General, can, generally 
speaking, do only the things that it would have 
been perfectly legal for the railroads themselves to 
do before the government took over their opera- 
tion, and he can do none of the things that were 
illegal. The act of the President under the law of 
August, 1916, does not wipe all the transportation 
laws off the statute books. The Director-General 
merely supersedes the executives of the roads. He 
can do all the things they could legally have done, 
but can do none of the things they were legally 
barred from doing. The efficacy of the govern- 
ment control plan—without legislation in addition 
to that already on the books—lies merely in the 
fact that the President can, and presumably will, 
through Mr. McAdoo, his chosen agent, do all the 
things necessary for the efficient operation of the 
railroads in the government’s interest in this war 
emergency that the railroads themselves were 
either unwilling to do, or that they did not see the 
necessity of doing, or that they were unable to do 
—not because of legal obstacles, but because of 
self interest, conflicting interests, and lack of real 
authority in their central governing body. 


For instance, the Director-General may abolish 
down-town ticket offices; he may dismiss or hire 
more men; he may stop advertising for passenger 
business when passenger business ought to be cut 
to the bone; he may make one road a freight road 
and another a passenger road; he may use pas- 
senger equipment for hauling freight; he may pool 
facilities; he may decrease the salaries of railroad 
presidents and increase wages of switchmen; but 
—without additional legislation—he may not vio- 
late the law prohibiting the pooling of. traffic or 
earnings; he may not increase or reduce freight or 
passenger rates. In short, as we have said, he may 
do nothing in ‘violation of any law on the statute 
books without specific authority so to do. The 
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law must first be repealed or amended. That is 
the common-sense, straight view to take and, 
though it is only a layman view, we believe it is 
sound legally. 


Moreover, there is no necessity that there be 
ground for argument as to legal rights in this con- 
nection. If the President wishes to do anything 
in his operation of the roads that is now illegal, 
and what he wishes is necessary or wise, he can 
go to Congress and get authority. There is little 
disposition there or elsewhere to deny him any 
power he should have or to hamper the situation 
in any respect. But the public does not like un- 
warranted assumption of authority by its elected 
servants, and in this particular case the shippers 
and the railroads are not to be expected to stand 
still contentedly and see themselves deprived of 
rights without due warrant of law. They may be 
willing enough to have those rights taken away 
if the public welfare demands that sacrifice, but 
they want the necessities of the public welfare de- 
clared by their chosen representatives legally 
charged with that function, and not by Tom, Dick 
or Harry. They have a right to set their own 
judgment against that of any but those legally 
charged with the duty of deciding. 

It may be that few of the things talked about 
which we think would be in violation of the law 
will be attempted without proper legislation, or 
at all, or it may be that if-they are attempted the 
Commission, whose functions are usurped, and the 
shipping public and the carriers, whose rights are 
invaded, will be complacent because they think it 
their patriotic duty to be so. In that case the legal 
question would be academic. But it looks now as 
if it might be something more than that. It is not 
a patriotic duty to permit things to be done illegally 
- when there is a legal method that could be used. 
The President is going to Congress for authority 
to guarantee railroad earnings—-let him go there 
for the rest of the authority he needs or desires. 
Why attempt to construe what seems to be a 
limited authority for a certain definite purpose into 
an authority that permits all things? The vision- 
aries who see this hidden authority may be right, 
but why should noteCongress be asked to make it 
plain to the rest of us who have not such great 
mental capacity? The public is made up for the 
most part of men who are not familiar with 
abstruse methods of legal construction. They are 
the ones to be satisfied and it would be easy to 
satisfy them. 

We do not wish to be captious and we realize 
that some things that might be attempted by the 
government that at first glance might seem unwar- 
ranted by law, might be justified under the war 
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transportation necessity. But, in our opinion, any 
such thing, in order to be legal and proper, would 
have ‘to be shown to be necessary to the purpose 
for which the President is authorized to operate 
the railroads. Wiping out demurrage rules and 
ordering shippers and consignees to load and un- 
load in a specific time, regardless of their right to 
hold cars on payment of demurrage charges, might 
be an example. But we do not see how pooling 
of earnings or an increase in freight rates, for in- 
stance, could be so held. If the act of August, 
1916, was meant to be as broad as that the law- 
makers should have said so. 

Neither do we wish to appear out of sympathy 
with what the government is trying to accomplish. 
We are thoroughly in sympathy with the purpose 
of the President and we believe his action was ab- 
solutely necessary. We believe also that many of 
the things which it is proposed to do in violation, 
as we conceive it, of the law, may be necessary, 
and if they are necessary, we believe they should 
be done. Only we believe they should be done by 
changing the law instead of by ignoring it. We 
are at war, to be sure, and war will accustom us 
to many things heretofore strangers to us, but it 
seems to us that we have not yet reached the point 
where laws must be ignored or violated—certainly 
not until some effort has been made to alter them 
to fit our necessities. 

At the time of this writing the President’s mes- 
sage, asking for legislation enabling the govern- 
ment to guarantee railroad earnings, had not yet 
gone to Congress. It may be that when it does 
go, some things that are now obscure will be made 
clear. We hope so. 


MOTOR TRUCK POST ROUTES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Within, perhaps, the next three months motor truck 
parcel post routes will be in operation in various parts 
of the country aggregating between three thousand and 
four thousand miles. One chain of motor routes will ex- 
tend from Portland, Me., to New Orleans. Another will 
cover much of a large stretch of territory in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and West Virginia. On the Pacific coast routes 
will be established between San Francisco and Sacramento 
via Stockton and Fruitdale, a distance of 125 miles, and 
between Redlands and Los Angeles via Ontario and Po- 
mona, Cal., a distance of 76 miles. 

It is the belief of the Postoffice Department that the 
operation of these routes, and others to be established, 
will materially aid in the distribution and in lowering the 
cost of food products. 

The existing law does not provide for the employment 
of government-owned motor trucks on rural delivery routes, 
nor does it require the rural carriers to use motor vehicles. 

In the star route service, however, where the mail is 
carried under contract, a recent law permits the Postoffice 
Department to designate the sort of vehicles to be em 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Big Guns for Small Gnats.—Ameri- 
cans are conservative radicals. They 
remove comparatively small irritations 
by means of sweeping changes. They 
use huge caliber guns for killing 
gnats. These are reflections that 
come to those who have believed the 
transportation problem to be compar- 
atively simple. Why were the rail- 
‘ roads taken over? they ask. To get 

rid of congestion arising because con- 
signors and consignees insisted on their right to take all 
day and all night to remove freight, and many railroads 
insisted on hauling freight so as to obtain the maximum 
of revenue from shippers who insisted upon supplying 
markets involving the maximum haul. Instead of making 
such transportations sins imprisonment demeanors, the 
President used the Big Bertha created by Congress in 
August, 1916, when it shook with fear in prospect of mili- 
tary tasks that might have to be performed. After the 
President took the step that will cost his fellow country- 
men a good many millions, the right to use time and eter- 
nity to load or unload was wiped out by an order to 
embargo consignees who do not promptly unload, to dis- 
regard the hurry-up cards of foolish quartermasters, and 
to haul coal through the Pennsylvania tunnels into New 
York City because that community has not been able to 
obtain its fuel supply in the usual way—by water. It is 
felt that at least these desirable things done after the 
taking over could have been done without seizing the 
railroads. But, of course, there are other considerations 
that may justify the action of the President. 





Accident to McGinty.—George Banks McGinty, secretary 
to the Commission, is an American rare among millions. 
He has no desire to extend his acquaintance with coal 
trucks. The vehicle (loaded) that would be the most wel- 
come sight in the eyes of many is anathema to him. The 
reason for this hostility of spirit is to be found in the 
fact that Mr. McGinty and an army quartermaster’s truck, 
carrying coal, got into a collision a few days ago and it 
was the secretary’s car that went to the garage for re- 
pairs. He can smile about the matter now, but it was 
serious enough when it happened. The army truck pushed 
his machine against a tree and demolished the rear wheels. 
Mr. McGinty was so seriously hurt that he lost conscious- 
hess and was taken to a hospital where he was registered 
as George B. McGinnity. He sustained a cut between 
his eyes, a lacterated scalp, and was generally cut and 
bruised so that the new year vacation was a time for 
healing of sundry and divers hurts, instead of festivities. 


Railroad Figures Still With Us.—There is no balm in 
Gilead for those who would like to be set free from fur- 
ther consideration of facts tending to show that the rail- 
roads are bankrupt and that unless the public comes to 
their rescue, freight again will have to be transported 


in Conestoga wagons or gasoline trucks. The lawmakers, 
by reason of the President’s taking over of the railroads, 
are under compulsion to consider what would be a fair 
return to offer them to make them whole for the seizure 
of their property. Probably long after the fate of Cour- 
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land, Esthonia and other states has been sealed in a 
definitive treaty of peace, the figures put into the fifteen 
per cent case record by Clifford Thorne will be under 
discussion. The legislators who think they are also 
economists will delve into the exhibits prepared by Thorne, 
Wetling, Warne, Lorenz and others, with the joy and 
gusto of small boys going out to try the ice. Speeches 
will be made and then Congress will be up to the point 
where the Commission stopped because it was unable to 
come to a conclusion as to what should be said, in view 
of the fact that the service of the carriers, under existing 
rates, is bad, and to increase them would appear to be 
asking those who furnish the money to keep them going, to 
provide still more notwithstanding the inability of the 
carriers to break through the ties that bound them to a 
system based on the assumption that common carriers 
still use wagons to run over the king’s highway, which 
was open to all competitors. 


Legislative Methods.—It was not until 1893 that the law- 


- makers formally recognized the fact that common carriers 


were not in competition as they were at the time the prin- 
ciples of the common law respecting them were developed. 
In that year Congress passed the Elkins anti-rebate statute 
which. forbade the bargaining the law had commanded as 
the method whereby a shipper might ascertain what was 
the reasonable rate. Under the English jurisprudence, an 
unreasonable rate is one which is higher for one than 
for another under like conditions and circumstances— 
that is to say, a third section case. When the law- 
makers found that, as a general .thing, what is now known 
in the United States as undue discrimination grew out 
of rebates, they forbade rebates instead of amending the 
first section so as to make it conform to the English 
idea as to what constitutes unreasonableness per se. The 
English way of having the government introduce bills 
is better than the initiative and referendum way that pre- 
vails in Congress. It results in the more mature con- 


‘sideration of the subjects before legislation is attempted. 


The practice of having bills framed in the executive de- 
partments and introduced in both houses by the chairman 
of the committee to which they will be referred is a 
slant at the method that prevails in the legislative bodies 
where what are technically known as “responsible gov- 
ernments” exist. That method of having the ‘“govern- 
ment” bring in bills prevails also in the legislative body 
of the only large “irresponsible” government other than 
that of the United States. Only in this country is the 
preparation of important measures left to haphazard 
of an individual’s initiative. ‘Administration bills” are 
becoming known in American legislative annals, but only 
a few years ago senators used to roar when anyone 
intimated that the President had asked a senator to in- 
troduce a bill. Nowadays, owing to the war, the prepara- 
tion of government bills goes on more openly than when 
George Frisbie Hoar, J. C. S. Blackburn, George Gray 
and Zarubbabel George resented any hints from the White 
House and George G. Vest dubbed ‘“cuckoos” those 
senators who sang when the White House clock struck 
the hour. The senators so labeled would fight at the 
mention of the word cuckoo. 


Where Are the State Commissions?—The mystery as to 
the lost tribes of Israel is no greater than that which 
exists as to the functions of state railroad commissions 
now that Mr. McAdoo claims the right to make rates, 
rules and regulations without consulting anybody. They 
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had precious little power over steam railroad rates left 
when Mr. McAdoo made his claim. If all that is well 
founded, the question arises as to whether they have any 
at all left, because, for war-making purposes, the Presi- 
dent practically knows no _ state boundaries. Senator 
Hoke Smith, author of the change in the law that intro- 
duced the thing known as fifteenth section procedure 
because he thought that by amending the law in that way 
he would shut out any more advanced rate cases until 
after the end of the war, by the ordinary rules of esti- 
mating what a senator should do, should tear his hair, 
of which he has little, and run amuck, in a legislative 
sense. However, he may restrain himself, because the 
number of senators ready to accede to the wishes of the 
administration is greater than it was when he was secre- 
tary of the interior. A. E. H. 


MOTOR TRUCK POST ROUTES 


(Continued from page 6) 


ployed, and in awarding new contracts the department 
will specify that motor trucks shall be employed on all 
routes where the roads are such as to admit of their use. 
These contracts are advertised for bidders, and where 
payment asked for the service is deemed to be excessive, 
the department is authorized to provide government-owned 
motor trucks and to employ drivers for the operation of 
these routes. 

A further extension of the employment of government- 
owned motor vehicles by its adoption for the parcel post 
service of the rural routes, will be made whenever Con- 
gress enacts a bill for that purpose, now pending. 

Operating under the law as it stands, motor truck routes, 
some under contract and some operated with government- 
owned motor trucks, are in process of establishment from 
New York City to Port Jervis, N. Y., via Belleville, Mont- 
clair and Dover, N. J., a distance each way of 86 miles; 
New York City to Hammonton, N. Y., via Mount Olive, 
Bordentown, Trenton, Princeton and Elizabeth, N. J., a 
distance each way of 114 miles; New York City to Easton, 
Pa., via Montclair, Morristown and Somerville, N. J., a dis- 
tance each way of 94 miles; New York City to New Mil- 
ford, Conn., via Pawling, Yorktown Heights, Briar Cliff 
and Yonkers, N. Y., a distance each way of 91 miles; New 
York City to Hartford, Conn., via Whiteplains, N. Y., Dan- 
bury and Waterbury, Conn., a distance each way of 105 
miles; New York City to Port Jervis, N. Y., via Goshen 
and Suffern, N. Y., a distance each way of 84 miles, and 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Easton, Pa., via Hallowell and 
Doylestown, Pa., a distance each way of 56 miles; Easton 
to Reading, Pa., via Bethlehem and Allentown, Pa., a dis- 
tance each way of 51 miles; Pottsville, Pa., to Easton, Pa., 
via Orwigsburg and Danielsville, Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa., to 
Reading, Pa., via Lebanon and Robesonia, Pa., a distance 
each way of 51 miles, and Harrisburg, Pa., to Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Routes extend from Cincinnati to Springfield, Ohio, via 
Dayton and Miamisburg, a distance each way of 76 miles; 
Portland, Md., to Nashua, N. H., via Portsmouth and 
Exeter, N. H., a distance each way of 105 miles; Nashua, 
N. H., to Hartford, Conn., via Stafford Springs, Conn., and 
Worcester and East Pepperell, Mass., a distance each way 
of 127 miles; Hagerstown, Md., to Staunton, Va.; Staunton, 
Va., to Roanoke, Va.; Winston-Salem to Charlotte, N. C., 
Concord to Statesville, N. C.; Charlotte to Camden, N. C.; 
Camden, N. C., to Columbia, S. C.; Florence to Columbia, 
S. C., via Darlington and Lydia; Columbia, S. C., to Chapin 
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and Lexington, a distance of 70 miles and return; Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Columbia, S. C., via Somerville and Orange- 
burg, S. C., a distance each way of 126 miles; Orangeburg, 
S. C., to Augusta, Ga., via Langley and Williston, S. C., 
a distance each way of 77 miles; Savannah to Statesboro, 
Ga., via Pooler, Bloomingdale, Marlow and Brooklet, a 
distance each way of 55 miles; Augusta to Macon, Ga.; 
Macon to Columbus, Ga.; Columbus to Montgomery, Ala.; 
Greenville, S. C., to Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga., to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Birmingham to Montgomery, Ala., via 
Verbena -and Marbury, Ala., a distance each way of 106 
miles. 


With the exception of a branch between Washington, 
D. C., and Richmond, Va., the course of which has not 
yet been decided on, a chain of routes has been adopted 
linking Portland, Me., with Nashua, N. H.; Nashua with 
Worcester, Mass.; Worcester with Hardford, Conn.; Hari- 
ford with New York City; New York City with Easton, Pa.; 
Easton with Philadelphia; Philadelphia with Oxford, Pa.; 
Oxford with Baltimore, Md.; Baltimore with Washington, 
D. C.; Lynchburg, Va., with Winston-Salem, N. C.; Winston- 
Salem with Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte with Greenville, 
S. C.; Greenville with Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga., with 
Birmingham or Montgomery, Ala.; Birmingham or Mont- 
gomery with Jackson, Miss. Routes will be established 
Jackson to New Orleans, La., and Jackson to Mobile. 


These routes are now surveyed and are being advertised 
for bids. Where satisfactory bids are not received gov- 
ernment-owned trucks will be used. 


The routes already in operation with government-owned 
trucks are from Washington, D. C., to Leonardstown, Md., 
a distance each way of 54 miles; from Annapolis, Md., to 
Solomons, Md., a distance each way of 65 miles; from 
Washington, D. C., to Baltimore, Md., via Ridgeville; from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, Pa., via Belair, Md., Oxford 
and West Chester, Pa., a distance each way of 110 miles, 
and from Baltimore to Gettysburg, Pa., via Westminster, 
a distance each way of 53 miles. 


Routes in the middle states will form a chain from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to Columbus, Ohio, Columbus to Zanes- 
ville, O.; Zanesville to Wheeling, W. Va.; Wheeling to 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsburgh to Uniontown, Pa.; Union- 
town to Cumberland, Md.; Cumberland to Hagerstown, 
Md.; Hagerstown to Staunton, Va.; Staunton to Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Further extensions contemplated but not yet surveyed 
are from Charleston, W. Va., to Columbus, O.; Columbus 
to Cincinnati, O.; Cincinnati, O., to Louisville, Ky.; Louis- 
ville to Chattanooga, Tenn., and Chattanooga to Atlanta, 
Ga. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., the A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., Missouri Pac. R. R. Co. and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Co. have been made defendants in Case 9907, Com- 
mercial Club of Omaha vs. the Balto. & Ohio R. R. Co. 
et al. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Texas, has been 
allowed to intervene in Case 9856, Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et 
al., and the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, West 
Virginia, has been allowed to intervene in Case 9926, Job- 
bers & Manufacturers Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Huntington, West Virginia, vs. the Atlantic City Rail- 
road Company et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Railroads Under Government Control 


McAdoo in Charge Assumes Sweeping Authority—Demurrage Rules Abrogated and Shipper’s 
Right to Route Freight Taking Away—Railroads’ War Board Passes Out of 
Existence—Measures for Efficiency Taken 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The moves made by Director General McAdoo and his 
assistants the first few days of government operation 
of the railroads are along the line of making McAdoo and 
his assistants—the former selected by the President and 
the latter by McAdoo—a new body for the regulation of 
transportation, wholly dissociated from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, except as they care to bring the com- 
missioners, as individuals, into their confidences and ac- 
cept their advice. 

Not one man representing what are generally known 
as the shippers has thus far been placed in a position to 
speak for that part of the public. All the men placed in 
authority were, at the time of their appointment, either 
actively serving the railroads or had been so serving a 
short time prior to their selection, except John Skelton Wil- 
liams. He was one of the big men in the Seaboard Air 
Line until displaced by: a change in the directorate of-that 
railroad. 

The point is not felt to be important just now. It is 
recognized, however, that it may become so at any time, 
especially in view of the fact that the West and South 
have never taken kindly to railroad management and the 
senators and representatives from those parts of the coun- 
try have been what has been loosely termed “anti-railroad” 
men. 

At this time that may have a far greater significance 
than would be obvious. Compensation for the railroads, if 
there is not to be much litigation, must be provided by an 
act of Congress. The query is whether the West and South 
can be persuaded that an agreement negotiated by Mr. 
McAdoo and his advisers with the railroads for whom Mr. 
McAdoo’s assistants worked can be accepted as the best, 
for the interests of the West and South, that could be 
worked out. 

Another fact that came prominently into view is that 
the first moves in physical operation were ones that could 
have been made before by the railroads or by order of the 
Commission and without a taking over of the railroads. 
They are the reduction of free time by the order to em- 
bargo a consignee who does not promptly remove his 
freight; an order to disregard the preference cards issued 
by army quartermasters and other government officials 
under bulletin No. 22, and various short hauling arrange- 
ments. 

Only the last could not have been made without possi- 
bility of a conflict in the courts. It is submitted, however, 
that an agreement could have been made whereby, in con- 
sideration of such short hauling, the government would pay 
a fair sum to the road damaged by disregard of its right 
to so route freight as to obtain the maximum of revenue. 
That is the only move that could not have been made 
Without legislation or an agreement to ask for legislation 
for the payment of damages resulting from such a dis- 
regard. 

Soldiers for Freight Handlers 

There is talk now of ordering soldiers to help load and 
unload freight cars and take freight away.- That is a 
Suggestion that has: been made in one form or another 


more than once. It is in violation of the rule that the man 
wearing the king’s uniform may not be asked to do work 
other than military service, on the theory that such work 
degrades the uniform. 

The government took men away from ordinary occupa- 
tions without making any provision for carrying on the 
work they would no longer perform. In Germany the men 
in uniform are sent out to work in the fields and do other 
useful labor at all times when they can possibly be spared 
from ordinary military work. That is one reason, it is 


‘believed, why the enemy fighting machine is such a won- 


derful thing. 

That the railroads’ war board would, for the time being, 
at least, be left in charge of railroad operations under 
the administration of the director-general, was stated after 
the conference between that board and Mr. McAdoo De- 
cember 28. The board retired, however, a few days later. 

In a telegram sent to railroad executives after that 
meeting ordering them to continue operating their roads 
as usual, Mr. McAdoo directed them to send freight by the 
shortest route. Thereby he deprives shippers of the right 
to route their freight. That was the first change in the 
shipper’s status. Delivery, but not routing, instructions 
are to be obeyed. Passenger trains duplicating service on 
two or more roads between the same terminals will be 
eliminated. McAdoo made it plain that he thinks he 
supersedes the Commission in the matter of prescribing 
rates, rules, regulations and practices. Railroad officials 
are to make suggestions to him for the effective com- 
mon use of terminals to supplement studies of his own. 
Newspapers are requested to cease their talking about 
salary cuts, because it tends to disorganization through 
the efforts of high-salaried men to avoid by politics the 
possibility of being displaced. He does not want to dis- 
turb the morale of railroad men who are already on edge. 
Government freight is to pay the ordinary rate because 
McAdoo is opposed -‘to free services, even to “franks” by 
the Postoffice Department. 

A. W. Thompson, chairman of the eastern operating 
committee, reported. he had obtained 200 locomotives. con- 
structed for use on American railways in France on condi- 
tion that he return them when needed. He has also ob- 
tained 100 intended for Russia. All will be used in eastern 
congested districts. 

Telegram to Railroads 

Mr. McAdoo’s telegram to the railroad executives was 
as follows: “Having assumed the duties imposed upon 
me by and in pursuance of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent dated Dec. 26, 1917, you will, until otherwise ordered, 
continue the operation of your road in conformity with 
said proclamation. You are requested to make every pos- 
sible effort to increase efficiency and to move traffic by 
the most convenient and expeditious routes. 

“I confidently count on your hearty co-operation. It is 
only through united effort, unselfish service, and effective 
work that this war can be won and America’s future be 
secure.” ° 

In discussing the stories of contemplated sweeping cuts 
in salaries, Mr. McAdoo said: 
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“Such reports tend to create unrest in the country and 
make for lack of confidence in the stupendous undertaking 
which the government has assumed. It is only natural 
that where economies can be effected they will be put 
into operation, but it is not my intention to run amuck 
in cutting down the salaries of officials of the railroads 
if by so doing it would decrease the efficiency of railroad 
management, which will be expected of each and every 
man connected with the actual operation of traffic.” 

Mr. McAdoo, in reiterating that the power of the Com- 
mission to fix rates will be superseded by the govern- 
ment’s railroad director, said that, before taking any 
action in such matters, however, he would advise -with 
the members of that body in order to get the benefit of 
the information gathered by them. 

Cordial assurances were received by Mr. McAdoo from 
railroad men in all parts of the country of their hearty 
co-operation to make government control of the carriers 
a complete success. Mr. McAdoo will make his decisions 
affecting the various phases of the transportation situation 
as rapidly as the exigencies of the occasion require, but 
it is not his intention to take any step that might alarm 
the country or cause any financial unrest. 

At the conference Mr. McAdoo asked the members of 
the railroads’ war board to lay before him at the earliest 
possible day all the information bearing upon the present 
congested condition of freight and to work out some sort 
of a plan for its reduction, to be submitted to him for 
action. 

Upon the conditions prevailing at the railroad terminals 
affecting freight congestion Mr. McAdoo laid particular 
stress concerning the solution at the New York and New 
Jersey terminal, where the greatest amount of freight 
congestion has occurred, and he asked a report at once, 
for he wishes to reduce congestion even by temporary 
expedients before attempting comprehensive reorganization 
of the railroad systems. 

A reorganization of the handling of railway traffic in 
Chicago was to be one of the first steps taken by Director- 
General McAdoo to make the transportation system more 
efficient for war service. 

The principal feature of the Chicago reorganization will 
be common use of all railroad terminals by the various 
systems entering the city. A plan has been worked out 
to be submitted to Mr. McAdoo. 


The plan was said to have been considered some time 
ago, but was not adopted, partly because of difficulties 
arising from diverse individual interests, which have now 
been wiped out by government control, and partly be- 
cause the car congestion had been temporarily relieved. 

In advance of definite development of plans for govern- 
ment operation of the railroads, there is not much to be 
said to or on behalf of the shipper. He will doubtless 
continue to look to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a definition of his rights and duties under the act 
to regulate commerce, in spite of Mr. McAdoo’s declaration 
that he has the power to supersede the Commission. 


The fundamental proposition is that the government 
has substituted itself for the owners of the railroads as 
the operator thereof. It has not become the proprietor, 
although, under Secretary McAdoo, it will exercise the 
chief function of a proprietor—that of directing the use 
of the property. 

In return for this Surrender of the proprietary right to 
operate the railroads, the government will execute a 
promise that the earnings, during the period of its opera- 
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tion, will not be less than the average of operating in- 
come for the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1917. 

As to the result of such a guarantee, which must be 
made good by legislation an inference may be drawn 
from the operating income for the fiscal years in question. 
That income for the fiscal year 1915, which includes the 
last six months of the calendar year 1914 and the first 
of the succeeding calendar year, was $728,212,079. For 
the following fiscal year it was $1,043,839,822 and for 
the year, ended June 30 last it was $1,069,750,514. The 
data for the three years do not include figures for switch. 
ing and terminal companies. 

The operating income for the fiscal year ended June 
30 last will be somewhat greater, it is believed, than 
here shown, because the returns cover only the class I 
roads—that is those having revenues in excess of $1,000, 
000 per annum. 

An arithmetical average for the three years is $947,- 
267,485.. Prior to the prosperity caused by the European 
war 1913 and 1910 were the banner years. In the first 
mentioned the operating income was $826,863,248. In 
1910 it was $826,466,756. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914—that is to say, for the twelve months expiring 
a month before the European war broke out—the oper- 
ating income (the Commission does not use the term 
‘net operating income” lest it be. confused with “net 
operating revenue”) was $704,685,079. Notwithstanding 
that figure, the Commission, in its first decision in the 
five per cent case (later reversed because the war came 
on), denied the application of the carriers for more reve- 
nue by means of increased rates. 

Hines and Smith Assistants 


Mr. McAdoo announced December 29 that, pending the 
organization of a permanent staff, he had requested 
Walker D. Hines of New York, chairman of the Safta Fe 
board, to act as assistant pro tempore to the' director. 
Mr. Hines has accepted the appointment. Messrs. McAdoo 
and Hines had a talk on the subject and came to an agree- 
ment on December 28. 

In like manner the director-general has appointed Alfred 
H. Smith of New York, president of the New York Central, 
to act as assistant pro tempore, in charge of transporta- 
tion in the Trunk Line Territory east of Chicago and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

Mr. McAdoo called on all presidents of railroads to 
take up vigorously and at once with all railroads in their 
respective territories the matter of common use of ter- 
minals and parallel lines, wiping out all competitive pro- 
hibitions, if any survive, and waiving any competitive con- 
trol or solicitation of traffic. He specifically requested 
that all terminal facilities in the Chicago district be 
treated, in so far as capacity and efficiency will be pro- 
moted, as a unit, and that all railroads having terminals 
in New York take up promptly the question of pooling 
docks, car floats, lighters and other facilities for distribut- 
ing traffic in New York harbor, including marketing facili- 
ties now controlled by individual railroads. 

He also requested the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to have its railroad inspectors make an immediate investi- 
gation. of conditions existing on all the trunk line rail- 
roads in eastern territory, and to submit a report at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Another move was the issuance of instructions that the 
presidents of the Pennsylvania, Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lackawanna, New Jersey Central and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads make an immediate study of the terminal facilities 
on the New Jersey water front at the port of New York 
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and to report as quickly as possible what rearrangements 
of passenger and freight train operations could be made- 
that would increase the efficiency of these terminals. 

Prior to his announcement of his staff he talked about 
the situation generally with Senator Cummins, Commis: 
sioners Meyer, Anderson and Woolley, and John Barton 
Payne. 


Following is his Order No. 1, issued December 29 to all 
railroads: 

“Pursuant to the order of the President of the United 
States, through the Secretary’ of War, the undersigned, as 
Director General of Railroads, has taken possession and 
assumed control of certain transportation systems described 
in the Proclamation of the President, of which Proclama: 
tion and Order officers, agents and employes of said trans: 
portation systems are to take immediate and careful no- 
tice. In addition to the provisions therein contained, it 
is, until further order, directed that: ’ 

“1, All officers, agents and employes of such transporta- 
tion systems may continue in the performance of their 
present regular duties, reporting to the same officers as 
heretofore and on the same terms of employment. 

“2. Any officer, agent or employe desiring to retire from 
his employment shall give the usual and seasonable notice 
to the proper officer to the end that there may be no in- 
terruption or impairment of the transportation service re- 
quired for the successful conduct of the war and the needs 
of general commerce. 

“3. All transportation systems covered by said Procla- 
mation and Order shall be operated as a national system 
of transportation, the common and national needs being in 
all instances held paramount to any actual or supposed 
corporate advantage. All terminals, ports, locomotives, 
rolling stock and other transportation facilities are to be 
fully utilized to carry out this purpose without regard to 
ownership. 


“4. The designation of routes by shippers is to be dis- 
regarded when speed and efficiency of transportation serv- 
ice may thus be promoted. 


“5. Traffic agreements between carriers must not be 
permitted to interfere with expeditious movements. 

“6. Through routes which have not heretofore been 
established because of short hauling or other causes are 
to be established and used whenever expedition and effi- 
ciency of traffic will thereby be promoted; and if difficulty 
is experienced in such through routing, notice thereof shall 
by carriers or shippers or both be given at once to the 


. Director by wire. 


“7, Existing schedules or rates and outstanding orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are to be observed; 
but any such schedules or rates or orders as may here- 
after be found to conflict with the purposes of said Procla- 
mation or with this order shall be brought immediately 
by wire to the attention of the Director.” 


The return of Commissioner McChord to the control of 
car distribution, it is believed, is foreshadowed by the 
fact that McAdoo has asked him to report car conditions 
at the chief points of congestion and at the chief coal 
shipping points. Commission inspectors are reporting to 
McChord. The car committee will continue to work, but 
it is believed, however, that that body and the whole rail- 
road war board sooner or later will shrivel up and be 
replaced by the McAdoo cabinet, so to speak, of which 
Hines and Smith were the official nucleus. Such drying up 
has been noticed in respect to all committees appointed 
by industries as soon as a government body to handle 
the subject with which a particular committee was deal- 
ing has been appointed. The most notable example has 
been Peabody’s coal production committee. 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war 
board, undoubtedly after consulting with McAdoo, on De- 
cember 29, ordered the general operating committee of 
the eastern roads, of which A. W. Thompson is chairman, 
to move to Washington. It has cleared up the congestion 
‘at Pittsburgh. Washington is the center of authority and, 
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it was figured, the members of the committee could be 
advised there as to what should be done just as well as at 
Pittsburgh or some other point. Therefore, the committee 
was placed right at the elbow of the Harrison committee 
and next door to the Sheaffer car service committee. 

McAdoo is considering the organization of a financing 
corporation that will perform financial work for the rail- 
roads in his keeping. It is proposed that the government 
shall turn the receipts from business of the railroads over 
to such a company so that it will have the resources at 
command for use in refunding the maturing obligations 
or of marketing the securities issued for that purpose. 
For instance, such a company could take the stocks or 
bonds of a company needing capital, give the needy com- 
pany the money and then sell the stocks or bonds when 
the market was in good shape to take up the issue or 
issues. 

Successors to the War Board 

The order by A. H. Smith, assistant to Mr. McAdoo, 
to embargo any consignee who fails promptly to unload 
freight was made December 31. This amounts to leaving 
free time to the judgment of the railroad officials instead of 
being governed by ordinary demurrage rules. 

Another move of importance was the ordering of the 
Pennsylvania to run coal into New York City through the 
passenger tunnels. 

These things are deemed more important than the dis- 
solution of the war board and the turning of its com- 
mittees over to the management of Hale Holden. They 
are also considered more important than the appointment 
of the advisory board to help Mr. McAdoo. This board 
consists of Hale Holden; John Skelton Williams; Henry 
Walters, chairman of the A. C. L. board; Edward Cham- 
bers, formerly traffic manager of the Santa Fe, lately in 


_charge of transportation for the Food Administration; and 


Walker D. Hines. The war board dissolves itself so as 
to leave the members free to negotiate with McAdoo for 
the compensation to be paid to the railroads. Joseph W. 
Folk and John Barton Payne are to be McAdoo’s legal 
advisers. Hale Holden, president of the C., B. & Q., is 
the only member of the former war board on the new 
advisory committee. To him is assigned the supervision 
of the machinery built up by the war board for unified 
operation. 

The members of the war board sent a formal letter to 
Mr. McAdoo in which they resigned as a body, but offered 
their individual services in any capacity. To this letter 
Mr. McAdoo sent the following reply: 

“I have your letter of this date. I have been greatly 
gratified by your earnest co-operation in the problems 
which have arisen. The change, however, which has 
necessarily come by reason of the President’s proclama- 
tion impels me to believe that you are correct in the 
views you express. In accordance with your request, I 
express my assent to your desire to bring the organized 
work of your committee to a close. 

“I propose to designate one of your members as a mem- 
ber pro tempore of my advisory committee and to ask — 
the one so designated to take over until further order 
the various subcommittees of the American Railway As- 
sociation’s special committee on national defense, and the 
accumulated information and records of your eight months’ 
study of the problem co-ordinating the railroads of the 
United States.” 

The first definite step to clear up freight congestion in 
the east was taken in the following order to the eastern 
lines: 

“By order of the Director-General of Railroads, R. S. 


Lovett concurring as to priority modifications, please di- 
rect every attention to clearing your line of any conges- 
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tion that exists, wiring me of any condition which is 
beyond individual control, with suggestions as to most 
available method of relief. 

“You are authorized to disregard priority orders to the 
extent necessary to clear up a serious congestion, keeping 
in mind vital necessity for moving food and fuel. 

“Wire me particularly where coal is congested without 
prospect of immediate movement, so that matter of diver- 
sion to open lines or markets can be arranged with the 
fuel administration. 

“Embargo any consignee who does not release freight 
promptly on arrival. 

“So far as practicable, annul passenger trains which 
interfere with giving necessary freight service.” 

Director-General McAdoo is said to have completed 
plans to divide the country into districts, with a man 
at the head of each who will have direct supervision over 
railroads embraced in this particular territory. He has 
already followed this plan in the east. The zone system 
will be applied first as a means of breaking up the present 
freight congestion and of keeping the railroads hereafter 
cleared of blockades. 

At the President’s request McAdoo prepared a memo- 
randum of the appropriation he thinks Congress should 
make to enable the government to operate the railroads. 
Inasmuch as McAdoo said he was greatly surprised that 
many railroads were short of engines it was inferred that 
the President would ask Congress for money to buy equip- 
ment. 

When McAdoo was asked January 2 how soon the con- 
gestion would be broken, he said the weather was against 
him there. He said that as soon as possible he would 
act to eliminate all non-essential traveling. He will first 
attempt to reduce unnecessary travel by curtailing pas- 
senger equipment. Hundreds of passenger trains in the 
country will be retired for the period of the war and 
the locomotives and employes transferred to freight runs. 
Hundreds of Pullman sleeping and parlor cars will be 
taken off. 

The embargo order of Assistant Director A. H. Smith 
was designed to facilitate shipments of coal to New York 
and New England, where many war industries are crip- 
pled. Secretaries Baker and Daniels, Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board, and Fuel Administrator Garfield 
were consulted by Mr. McAdoo on a plan to rush coal 
to New England in government ships. 

The United States Shipping Board turned over to the 
Director-General of Railroads the use of nine vessels, with 
an aggregate capacity of 45,000 tons, which will be em- 
ployed in the coal transportation service from seaport 
terminals to New York and New England ports. 

Dr. Garfield arranged for the diversion to New England 
of 750 cars of coal tied up because of transportation 
congestion in eastern Pennsylvania. Five hundred more 
cars in the congested area will be sent to tidewater for 
the Shipping Board. Three boatloads of coal at Toledo 
have been turned over to the Michigan fuel administrator. 

The War Department took over for government pur- 


poses the Bush terminals in New York. Representatives 
of the War and Navy departments, the Shipping Board, 
and Food and Fuel administrations were appointed on a 
committee to work out plans for permanent relief of 
freight congestion at New York. 

Senator Reed will introduce the bill appropriating fifty 
million dollars for building tugs and barges to be used 


on the rivers in accordance with plans made by the 
Shipping Board and army engineers. 

Coal began to go forward January 1 under the new 
government orders. On receipt of reports that hundreds 
of loaded cars were stalled on sidings behind long strings 
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of cars containing shipments of higher preferential rating 
than coal, all existing priority orders for the entire coup 
try were suspended by Robert S. Lovett, priority director, 
on recommendation of the Director-General. 


Mr. McAdoo ordered the immediate release of ,50) 
coal-laden cars standing on Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
between Harrisburg and New York and has directed 
that they be sent immediately to New England cities, 

Stores of steam coal at the Boston navy yard have bee 
placed at the disposal of fuel administrators by the Navy 
Department and idle naval tugs and colliers have bee 
directed to transport fuel to the affected area. 


Hundreds of telegrams pouring into the railroad admin. 
istration told of coal trains or individual cars apparently 
lost in yard confusion. These reports, most of which 
were submitted by Interstate Commerce Commission in 
spectors, were referred to railway executives with instruc. 
tions to clear out the stalled freight as fast as possible 
and to notify. the administration the extent of their ina 
bility to move certain quantities of freight. 

Steps have been taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to put into immediate use a through freight route to and 
from New England over the Bay Ridge extension of the 
Long Island Railroad, utilizing the New York Con 
necting Railroad, which is owned jointly by the 
Pennsylvania and the New Haven. This route, which has 
just been completed, a statement by the company says, 
provides a short water haul between the Greenville (N. J.) 
export freight yards of the Pennsylvania and the Bay 
Ridge terminal of the Long Island, thence over the Long 
Island Railroad and the New York Connecting Railroad 
by way of the Hell Gate bridge route to the New Haven 
road. It will obviate the long haul now necessary around 
the lower end of Manhattan Island and through the heavy 
tides of the East River. ‘ 

Getting coal into New England and other parts of the 
country where the fuel situation is acute, organization 
of a financing corporation to take care of maturing rail- 
road obligations so they will not get in the way of loan 
operations of the government, and settlement of the de 
mand for increases in wages by railroad employes are 
the things with which Director-General McAdoo has to 
deal first. 


Fuel Administrator Garfield, for weeks, undertook to 
obtain a blanket priority order from Robert S. Lovett in 
favor of coal. He was not successful, the priority agent 
holding that there are kinds of freight requiring trans- 
portation ahead of fuel Just before Dr. Garfield made 
his modified appeal to Mr. Lovett, he told the United 
States Chamber of Commerce that if the railroads were 
in the hands of the government, there would be no trouble 
in getting coal moved—that immediately there would be 
a general order giving preference to coal. 

On the last day of the year, reports that Mr. McAdoo 
had decided that something must be done regarding the 
coal situation in New England caused the remark that 
obviously Dr. Garfield was fairly well informed as to how 
a government railroad dictator would act when the ques- 
tion of coal was placed before him. 

The wage question was discussed on that day by Mr. 
McAdoo and the members of the federal concilation board 
with a view to finding a way to avoid the delivery of 
an ultimatum by the four brotherhoods, who think they 
should have a forty per cent addition to their pay. The 
belief was expressed that before the government gave 
any substantial increase to the brotherhoods, advances 
would be made to the 1,300,000 employes who are not 
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I rating members of labor organizations and who, from the nature The second is as to who makes rates, rules, and regu- 
of their employment, cannot enforce demands by threats’ lations under the new dispensation. 

of tying up operations completely. In his proclamation the President instructed the Di- 

On the assumption that Congress is going to pass legis- rector-General to negotiate with the railroads with a view 

of i jation providing for compensation, the administration offi- to having them agree to accept a rental equal to the 


| tracks cials at the time the other measures mentioned were under average operating income for ,the last three fiscal years. 
lirecteidiM giscussion, suggested that the railroads unable to see That is to say, Mr. McAdoo was told to inquire whether 
Cities Biheir way clear to accept the President’s suggestion that would be satisfactory. The President set forth in 
ve been for an operating income equal to the average for the last his proclamation that what was suggested was not to 
€ Navy three fiscal years, shall submit the question to arbitration be understood as depriving any company of its right to 
re been by either the Interstate Commerce Commission or a board just compensation. 
composed of members of that body. Even when there has been a declaration of war, the 
admin. Appeal to Labor constitution continues in effect in all places except where 
arently® An appeal to the brotherhoods to work twelve or more the troops are actually in possession, or where the near 
which hours a day so as to break the freight congestion was %PProach of the enemy makes it impossible for the civil 
sion inf made to representatives of those organizations January Uthorities to exercise their functions. 
instruc #3 by Director-General McAdoo. They had a three-hour There are lawyers who maintain that Congress, by pass- 
ossibleMialk with him about increases in wages and another ing a bill, or adopting a joint resolution declaring the 
2ir ina BM equally long talk the next day. McAdoo countered a little existence of a state of war, ipso facto, suspends the con- 
on them by suggesting this working of extra hours as a_ %titution and makes the President an absolute monarch, in 
ailroad & patriotic duty. It is believed they will obtain a promise command of all executive, legislative and judicial powers, 
to andMof an increase from McAdoo. Railroad managers will to be exercised by him through whatever agents or 
of theMnot care, as the extra cost will have to be paid by the 4sencies he selects or designates. With such the Presi- 
: Con- MB overnment, either through increased rates or by direct ent’s assurance that the right of compensation had not 
y the & appropriations. been taken away would be highly necessary and desirable. 
ich has Traffic managers of the Pennsylvania, Central New Jer- It was unnecessary, however, in the eyes of those who 
y says, sey, New Haven and New York Central conferred Janu-  Delieve a law declaring a state of war is a statute of no 
(N. J.) Bary 3 on how to eliminate passenger trains from certain ‘8reater sanctity than one prohibiting the manufacture 
ie Bay Btracks so as to give the right of way to freight. or sale of alcoholic beverages in the District of Columbia 
2 Long Serious congestion on certain railroads, while others 4nd is entitled to attract no more attention, except that 
ailroad Badjoining or connecting are about normal, was reported the task imposed on the President: is greater than that 
Haven Bto Mr. McAdoo by Commissioner McChord. imposed. by the prohibition law. 
around ® “The worst conditions reported so far,” said the report, When Mr. McAdoo has negotiated, he is to report to the 
heavy Bare on the New Haven, the Pennsylvania lines west of President. When he has done that, it is assumed, the 
_ Pittsburgh, on the Connellsville and Cumberland divisions President will report the facts to Congress, together with 
of the Mof the Baltimore & Ohio and on the Western Maryland 2 recommendation for legislation. 
ization Band the Cumberland Valley railroads. On the New Haven Because Mr. Wilson mentioned the average operating 
g rail: Bthe principal difficulty appears to be the shortage of income for the last three fiscal years as the yardstick 
f loan B power, due to a large number of engines in the shop with which the rent is to be measured, it was assumed 
he de- Band shortage of both men and material to make repairs. that that is what he would recommend to Congress for 
2s are #On the Baltimore & Ohio the congestion is due to em- embodiment into legislation. 
1as to ® bargoes.” Few men in public life, perhaps, expect Congress to 
These reports were forwarded immediately to A. H. be able to concoct a compensation plan that will be sat- 
ok to @Smith, assistant airector-general, with instructions to re-_ jisfactory to the railroads. If senators and representatives 
ett in Qroute traffic from the heavily burdened roads to those were free from executive pressure, it is doubtful whether 
agent § perating normally. the President’s plan for compensation equal to the aver- 
trans- + age of the last three years could be offered by legislation. 

























































made The courts, it is believed, will have to pass on the 
Jnited QUESTION S THAT MUST BE question of how much the government will have to pay 
were ANSWERED and it is further believed by many that this generation 
ouble The Trafic World Washington Bureau. Will not see the end of the litigation that will result 
ud be In the opinion of nearly every man interested in the from the taking over. 


law side of the present transportation problem, there But, while there is an expectation that the courts will 
>Adoo Bare now two important points around which much fighting have to settle the question as to what would be just 
g the & is likely to be done before control of the railroads in compensation, Congress will enact some legislation on that 
_ that the hands of the President becomes a settled condition. subject. Congress is under a moral obligation to pass 
» hoW B Both pertain to money. The question of whether the something. It gave the President power to condemn the 
ques: @ President is a success as the actual operator of the car- railroads to military use by the summary process of seiz- 

tiers cannot become interesting until Director-General ure. The presumption, of course, is that Congress in- 


y Mr. McAdoo has had an opportunity to show that he is a tended that compensation should be tendered. 

board Bf hetter or less efficient manager than those he has dis- It is over the terms of the compensation statute that 

-& of BF placed. the first big fight is expected, because Senator Cummins 
ey 


The question that is likely to come first to the attention certainly, and probably every other western and southern 
of Congress is the amount of rent the United States is senator, are expected to insist that what the President 
to pay for the property the President took into his hands, suggests is too much for the roads that were prosperous 
Presumably for the primary purpose of moving troops during the three years mentioned, and, legally, not enough 
and supplies. for the chronically “hard up” carriers. The Iowa senator 
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will insist that while the sum total of $947,000,000 may 
not be unreasonable, its distribution if made on the Presi- 
dent’s plan will give the prosperous roads too much and 
the others too little. 


While the government intends treating all the rails as 
parts of one system for operating purposes, it is doubtful 
whether the prosperous roads can be induced to accept 
something less than an average for the three years, so 
that what is lopped off from the prosperous ones may be 
used to make up a fund for the poorer ones. 


The problem might be simple if every railroad in the 
country could be brought into an agreement under which 
the sum of $947,000,000 could be divided pro rata among 
them, either according to investment or mileage. That 
would be a pooling of earnings, in effect—the very thing 
that has been forbidden by the statutes made for a con- 
tinuance of the competitive system among carriers, who, 
according to many writers, are the holders of natural 
monopolies to which the competitive system rules cannot 
be applied if any regard be had for the principles of logic. 

The President’s proposal is not to pool the earnings 
and divide according to a prescribed rule. It is that the 
average of the net income of each be made an absolute 
guarantee—not a minimum one, as many have supposed. 
If a company had no operating income such an agreement 
would deprive it of the possibility of earning anything 
during the continuance of the tenancy of the government. 
That could probably not be regarded as just compensa- 
tion for such a company because, even if a company has 
never had an operating income there is always a possi- 
bility that under other conditions it would acquire one. 
Of course, if the owners wanted to accept such an offer 
there would be nothing to prevent. 

But there are senators who think an average of the 
income for the last three years would be more than a 
fair return on the whole property devoted to the public 
service; that is, parts receive too much and parts too 
little. They are the ones who will make the point that 
it is scandalous that the country shall guarantee a profit 
greater than the greatest the roads earned in their most 
prosperous peace year. In answer to that contention it 
will be pointed out that no financier or operating official 
ever admitted that the best earnings of peace times were 
big enough to assure a steady development of facilities. 
They have always contended that the railroads were 
financed on the optimism of the country rather than on 
realities. They made that claim in the 1910, 1913, and the 
advanced rate case that has been on since the outbreak of 
the European war. 

The Commission, in various decisions, has had to rec- 
ognize the fact that the same basis of rates must apply 
in a given section and that that basis must be high enough 
to enable the poorly placed or poorly managed roads to 
live, even if the prosperous ones grew fat to the point 
of unwieldiness; and that keeping the poorly placed or 
poorly managed properties alive is not a favor to their 
owners, but a favor, so to speak, to the communities they 
serve. The fact that the communities are the ones that 
must be thought of was brought out with clearness when 
Chicago and Baltimore shipping interests asked the Com- 
mission to rescind its ship divorce orders. pertaining to 
railroad-owned vessels on the Great Lakes and Chesa- 
peake Bay. Prior to the issuance of the orders the two 
big cities thought it would be a fine thing to have the 
ships taken away from the railroads. When, however, 
the time came for parting with them, the controlling 
thought was different. It is true that the divorce might 
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have been accomplished without much damage to the 
cities mentioned had normal conditions prevailed. 

The question as to who makes rates is the one that 
will become acute when the amount of the rate again 
becomes a thing worth talking about. - Until the return 
of a buyer’s market, the amount -of the rate is of no 
particular importance, because the buyer is more inter. 
ested in knowing where he can obtain what he wants 
than what it will cost him. That kind of market is likely 
to continue until definite negotiations for peace are under 
way—that is, until there has been an agreement as to 
the basis on which peace may be made. Until that time 
the demand for goods will be at the maximum. It will 
continue big as long as men are in the field ready for 
shooting rather than plowing. 

Director-General McAdoo seems to be proceeding on 
the assumption that because the President has the right 
to exclude traffic to the extent he deems necessary or 
desirable, he can prescribe the terms on which traffic 
may be restored. 


At first glance that may look like good law. But does 
a tenant have rights and power superior to those from 
whom he rents? That query goes to the root of the mat- 
ter. Does the government, as possessor for military pur- 
poses, extinguish all the rights and duties of the corpora- 
tions whose property it holds for a specific purpose, ac- 
complishment of which may operate as a termination of 
the temporary possession of occupation? 

Senators Cummins and Kellogg, two of the best lawyers 
on the interstate commerce committee of the Senate, 
answering questions by the writer, said they were not 
prepared to express an opinion on the soundness of the 
position taken by Mr. McAdoo, that he has acquired 
absolute power, without giving anyone a hearing, or, even 
after giving such a hearing, to prescribe the rates, rules 
and regulations which the act to regulate commerce says 
shall be just, reasonable and non-discriminatory. They 
said they had been thinking on the question, but neither 
was willing to indicate the probability of being ready in 
the near future to express an opinion. 

It is: suggested that there can be no doubt about the 
President’s power to exclude any or all traffic deemed 
necessary or desirable by him for exclusion. But it is 
submitted that when he comes to readmit civilian traffic 
he is dealing with something not mentioned in the statute 
under which he excluded it. The pertinent query then is 
whether he can prescribe conditions for its readmission. 
Do not the rates, rules and regulations in effect at the 
time the traffic was excluded automatically come back? 
In other words, does not the act to regulate commerce 
become operative again? Otherwise, the statute of Aug. 
29, 1916, must be read as having a clause in it, that when 
the President takes over a railroad and excludes. traffic 
therefrom, such taking over and exclusion operate to re- 
peal the act to regulate commerce. 

Courts set their faces against interpretations of stat- 
utes that work repeal of other statutes, by implication. 
Time and again they have had to call attention to the fact 
that it is their business to make all parts of the statutes 
work, if such a thing is possible. No sane man, it is 
believed, would seriously contend that it would be im- 
possible to make the act of Aug. 29, 1916, and the act 
to regulate commerce operate without conflict. 

In effect, Mr. McAdoo changed the rule regarding free 
time when, through A. H. Smith, in charge of roads in 
Official Classification territory, he directed the embargoing 
of consignees who do not promptly remove their freight. 
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That order makes the carrier the judge of what is prompt 
removal. It suspends the free time and demurrage rules. 
It wipes out the private right of the shipper or receiver 
of freight to hold a car as long as he sees fit to pay 
demurrage. : 


SENATE COMMITTEE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Notwithstanding the taking over of the railroads by the 
President, the Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
December 29, went ahead with its inquiry. Commissioners 
Hall, McChord, Aitchison and Clark were summoned to tes- 
tify as to conditions leading up to the exercise of. the Pres- 
ident’s power to take over the roads. The idea of the 
committee was that while the President had taken over the 
railroads, it would be necessary for Congress to know the 
facts to help it frame legislation to make an effective 
bargain between the government and the railroads for 


compensation during the period the government retains — 


possession. 

The railroads of the country have not failed, Commis- 
sioner Hall told the members of the committee. Their oper- 
ation under the authority of the government will enable 
them to increase the efficiency of their whole plant, he told 
the senators, by its use as a single system without the ne- 
cessity of giving consideration to individual interests or to 
the restrictions heretofore imposed on them by the anti- 
pooling and anti-trust laws and the law authorizing a 
shipper to route his freight. This. hearing was begun 
after the committee had debated about an hour as to 
whether it should be held. 

“I think the railroads have made a zealous and very 
effective effort and have been exceedingly diligent in 
dealing with this weighty problem,” continued Mr. Hall. 
“They have accomplished great results, but they have 
been hampered by the laws. Physieally the railways of 
the country are.all right. The division between them is 
the artificial one of ownership. Their physical facilities 
constitute practically a national entity. The difficulties 
that have hindered the fullest use of this material are 
not physical, but result from the competitive influence 
between railroads and certain statutes that the nation and 
the states have seen fit to impose on them. When pro- 
hibited by law from pooling it takes a very high spirit 
of patriotism indeed for a railroad to see its revenues 
depleted by sending traffic over another line, that may 
not at the time be congested. 


“The volume of traffic has been so great that the situa- 
tion has demanded the diversion of traffic from its ac- 
customed gateways. If the railroads were all owned by 
one corporation they would naturally utilize the most di- 
rect practicable route, regardless of the interest of indi- 
vidual lines or divisions, and when this great plant is 
regarded as an. instrument of war, it seems desirable’ that 
it should be used as one plant.” 


“Wherein, then, did the railroads fail, if they have 
failed?” asked Senator Watson of Indiana. 

“T have not suggested that they have failed,’ replied 
Chairman Hall with an alacrity that surprised many of 
those in the room where the committee was conducting 
its work. “But the laws that have hampered the rail- 
roads do not apply to the acts of the director-general of 
railroads, because he cannot combine or conspire and he 
wiil be able to do some things that the railroads could 
hot accomplish unaided.” 

“How far have they gone in indicating a willingness to 
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sacrifice individual interests for the common good?” asked 
Senator Cummins. 

“There have been many individual instances,” replied 

Mr. Hall. Between 225,000 and 250,000 empty cars, he 
said, had been ordered from the congested territory in 
the east to the south and west in addition to the normal 
movement and every movement was an expense to the 
railroad that hauled such a car, not only because it re- 
ceived no revenue but because it had to pay an actual 
out-of-pocket expense in the form of a per diem for the 
privilege of having that empty car in its possession on 
its way to the road that obtained the revenue when it 
was loaded. , 
. “They have done this cheerfully at the mere request 
of the car committee of the American Railway Association, 
commonly called the Sheaffer committee of the rail- 
road war board,” added Mr. Hall. “Probably the com- 
mittee tempered its requirements so as to equalize the 
expense of moving empty cars, but now the President, if 
he sees fit, could pick out one route to move empties out 
of the congested district and be under no necessity of 
equalizing the expense.” 

As another example of sacrifice, Mr. Hall said that 
the first thing the Pittsburgh operating committee, of 
which A. W. Thompson is chairman, did was to order 
the discontinuance of the Broadway Limited, of the Penn- 
sylvania, in order to help relieve congestion at Pittsburgh, 
although the New York Central was allowed to retain 
its competitive train. As an other example, he said, loco- 
motives have been ordered from one road to another to 
help in the movement of coal and the western roads have 
turned over to the eastern roads 100 locomotives at a 
time when a locomotive is not only worth twice as much 
as it was formerly, but has an earning power several times 
greater. 

Obstacles to Railroad Efficiency 

“If the railroads could have divested themselves of their 
selfish interests could they have got along without gov- 
ernment control?” asked Senator Cummins 

“Yes. That was indicated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s report,” said Mr. Hall. “But not without 
the repeal of the restricting laws. However, I shoudl not 
call it selfishness, but rather a sense of duty on the part 
of the railroad managers toward their employers.” 

Chairman Hall expressed the opinion that under the 
operation of the railroads as a single system the existing 
equipment will probably suffice for the immediate present, 
but that later it will be necessary to make replacements, 
to take care of wearing out and obsolesence. Perhaps it 
will not be necessary, he said, to provide for additional 
capital expenditures right away. 

“My personal view is that the required expenditure, on 
capital account for improvements and increase of equip- 
ment, will be very much less than the estimates one com- 
monly hears used,” said Mr. Hall, answering a question by 
Senator Cummins. 

As one reason for congestion on the eastern lines, Mr. 
Hall mentioned the disproportionate amount of traffic sent 
to north Atlantic ports for export, without making full use 
of south Atlantic and gulf ports; also the glaring abuses 
of preference and priority orders by various branches and 
departments of the government, there being no fewer than 
twelve divisions or bureaus in the War Department, each 
of which was vying with the others to get its freight 
moved first. Asked by Senators Poindexter and Kellogg 
whether the government did not have sufficient power, 
without taking over the railroads, to divert-freight to the 
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southern ports, the witness said that neither the govern: 
ment nor the railroads had control of the boats which 
preferred to use New York and other north Atlantic ports 
so as to make the race with submarines as short as pos- 
sible. As to the abuse of preference orders which, he 
said, had tended to produce unnecessary congestion, he 
thought the government had now learned by experience 
and that probably steps would be taken to have all govern- 
ment orders for freight movements pass through one 
channel, 

“Then the congestion is due to the fact that the Presi- 
dent allowed the various government departments to issue 
preference orders, rather than to any lack of power?” ob- 
served Senator Kellogg, whose questions all went to the 
point that if the government officials had exercised the 
power they have had all along, there would not be any 
congestion or any excuse for taking over the railroads. 

“I do not wish to criticize anyone, but I think the gov- 
ernment now appreciates the necessity for co-ordination in 
this respect,” said Mr. Hall. 

“Do you believe the government can operate the rail- 
roads more efficiently and economically than private enter- 
prise?” asked Senator Kellogg. 

“In normal times, no,” answered Mr. Hall, “but as an 
instrumentality of war they can be operated more effi- 
ciently by the commander-in-chief. As to the economy, 
that depends on the officers of the railroads. The existing 
railroad organizations will be retained and with the op- 
portunity they will have to disregard restrictions, I be- 
lieve they will be able to effect an improvement.” 

“Why couldn’t the government direct the railroads to 
operate as a unit, without taking them over?” asked Sen- 
ator Kellogg. 

“That was one of our recommendations,” said Mr. Hall, 
referring to the alternatives set forth in the special re- 
port of December 5 sent to Congress by the Commission. 

Assuming that the slant of a man’s mind may be in- 
ferred from the questions he asks, it may be said that at 
least the minority members of the committee believe it was 
unnecessary for the President to take over the railroads. 


Senators Do Not Attend 


Only a few of the majority party members were pres- 
ent at any one time. At the first sitting of the committee 
December 29 Senator Meyers, of Montana, presided be- 
cause both Senators Smith, of South Carolina, and Pom- 
erene, of Ohio, were absent. At the sitting December 
31 Senator Smith, of South Carolina, presided, but Sen- 
ator Pomerene, of Ohio, was called to the White House 
for conference with the President, presumably on the 
subject under discussion by the committee. At least 
that was the report circulated by Pomerene’s friends. 
The moves are important only if the contest between 
Smith and Pomerene for the chairmanship, made vacant 
by the death of Senator Newlands, is deemed important. 
In passing it may be remarked that Senator Pomerene 
is supposed to have given up his priority on that com- 
mittee at the time he could: have had it, as a supposed 
strategic move in his contest for the pro tempore presi- 
dency of the Senate. 

Commissioners Hall, McChord, Clark and Aitchison were 
examined by the committee. Chairman Hall took the 
examined by the committee. Chairman Hall, who was on 
the stand December 29, continued through the morning « 
and Clark went on in the afternoon of that day and Mr. 
Aitchison January 2. On the last-mentioned day the 
railroads were scheduled to begin a defense of what they 
had done. It was prepared before the President took 
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over the railroads and Julius Kruttchnitt was named as 
the witness for the war board. 

The greater part of an hour of the time Chairman Hal] 
was on the stand was spent in a labyrinth of figures, with 
the chairman trying to conduct Senator Cummins through 
the maze. Mr. Hall undertook to explain to the Iowan 
the meaning of such terms as railway operating reverue, 
railway operating income, and net income. The chairman 
was technical, apparently, because he had reason to sus. 
pect the Iowa senator was going to use the material he 
was then gathering in the debate on the question of 
what compensation shall be offered to the carriers. 

Finally, Dr. Lorenz, the statistician, was summoned to 
render first aid. He promised to prepare statistics in a 
way that the Iowan expects to use them. The doctor 
was called when the chairman and the senator realized 
that what had been furnished the committee by the Com. 
mission was not what the senators wanted. 

“It would take 150. or 200 men three or four months 
to obtain that,” said the chairman, in answer to one of 
Cummins’s questions. The committee particularly wanted 
to know the amount of money available for the payment 
of interest and dividends for a number of years, so as 
to make a comparison between the amount so available 
for different companies in comparison with the average 
value of the securities of the companies in question. In 
other words, Cummins was seeking information to show 
what the companies have really been earning on the 
amount the judgment of the investing public says they 
have put into the property, instead of the percentage the 
money left for interest and dividends bears to the so-called 
book value. 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, wanted to know as to the 
truth of a statement by the railroad officials that they 
have co-ordinated their properties into one system. 


“I should not express it that way,” said Mr. Hall. “If 
they were all in one system, for instance, purchases would 
have. been made in common. I do not understand that 
that has been done and as long as each road was obliged 
to earn its own living it was not to my mind conceivable 
that they could be operated as a single system. They 
could not have been operated as a single system without 
a repeal of the anti-pooling law.” 


After Mr. Hall had remarked that the government con- 
trol plan is only a war measure, Senator Townsend wanted 
to know if the plan is good for war why it would not be 
good for peace. 


“We’ve got to see what the result will be,” remarked 
the man who is suspected by those who have had to 
consider the line-up of men in the Commission on this 
question of government control, as the leader of the no- 
control element. “There are a number of things in peace 
times that do not enter into the question in time of war 
—such as the political question. The President would 
not have such powers in peace as he has now.” The 
question whether he should have such powers, he thought, 
was political in the highest sense. 

Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, cited the fact that a manu- 
facturing plant at Alliance, O., had to close because it 
had no fuel, although, for weeks, carloads of coal have 
been on sidetracks in sight of the plant. The owners 
of the plant, the senator said, were told the coal was 
being held there because of congestion at the lake ports. 

Chairman Hall said that at that time the prime emer- 
gency seemed to be the necessity of getting cargo coal 
to the northwest. 

“Neither the carrier nor the Commission has or had 
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the authority to give coal to any one other than the con- 
signee. Many users of coal had neglected to order it 
or, if they had ordered it, the Fuel Administrator turned 
it over to someone else.” As a remedy Mr. Hall sug- 
gested the plan proposed by the railroads, of dividing the 
country into zones and having the coal distributed by 
the shortest routes, as the only remedy for the existing 
situation. 

“The important thing throughout the summer and now,” 
said Mr. Hall, “is a co-ordination of demands for trans- 
portation—that is, a regulation of preference and priority, 
so as to avoid conflicting orders to the carriers.” 

At the request of Senator Watson, Mr. Hall explained, 
from memory, the facts about the priority orders issued 
by Mr. Lovett and the efforts made by different interests 
to have their freight given preference over the freight 
of others. He said neither Hoover nor Garfield, as he 
understands the division of powers, has authority over 
car distribution; they merely say where there shall be 
production and the areas in which the production shall be 
distributed, or the classes that shall receive the produc- 
tion, if the distribution is not by areas. 

Those who heard Mr. Hall inferred that he is not able 
to convince himself that much improvement will result 
from the taking over. 


McChord on the Stand 


Commissioner McChord, who followed him on the stand, 
the man whose arguments as to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition under railroad control is supposed to have helped 
persuade the President that he would have to exercise the 
power given him under the law of Aug. 29, 1916, was re- 
garded as being unequivocally in favor of what the Presi- 
dent has done. 

“Isn’t it true that the fact that these railroads had to 
observe the laws has prevented complete co-ordination?” 
asked Senator Kellogg. 


“Yes, that is one of the factors, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gave them every chance to oper- 
ate as a system and they did not.” 


“But did the attorney-general?” persisted Mr. Kellogg, 
who probably knows the attorney-general wrote Harrison 
asking him about the accuracy of reports about pooling, 
as if he intended to prosecute if the law were disregarded. 

Commissioner McChord was at pains to point out 
that there is no law against the pooling of equipment 
and that if the railroads had gone to the Commission 
they could probably have obtained relief from the strict 
rule of law which gives a shipper the right to route his 
freight. 


Senator Kellogg and other minority senators wanted 
to know whether ‘there was not authority of law for ac- 
complishing about everything that it is hoped to accom- 
plish under the latest regime, without going to the ex- 
treme of seizing the railroads. They mentioned the Esch 
car distribution law and priority laws in particular. 

“TI don’t think so,’ said Mr. McChord, who, throughout 
his testimony, continued to point to the fact that the 
railroads had promised unification, but had not accom- 
plished it. He said that, in his opinion, anything neces- 
Sary to be done to move freight should be done. He 
Said that repeal of restrictive statutes is not necessary 
if the President chooses to exercise his war power. 

“Don’t understand me as saying the railroads have not 
tried to meet the situation,” said Mr. McChord. “They 
have, but they could not get away from the competitive 
Spirit, of which regard for the interests of their stock- 
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holders is a part. It has become second nature with 
them to think of competing for everything.” 

“Well, if this is good for war, why should it not be 
good for peace?” demanded Senator Townsend. 

“There is not such a need for railroad services in peace 
times,” said Mr. McChord. “The railroads are not as 
crowded as they are now. The main thing now is to 
move the freight. Economy is a secondary consideration. 
The railroads probably have enough cars, but I doubt if 
they have enough engines.” 

Mr. McChord said the Commission had heard something 
about priority orders. It called a conference of Lovett, 
Hoover and Garfield, he said, but nothing came of it. 

“Railroading is a pretty delicate operation,” the com- 
missioner suggested, “especially when three or four gov- 
ernmental bodies are tinkering with it and neither knows 
what the other is doing.” The railroads, he said, stole 
cars from each other right and left. He said they would 
probably not call it stealing,. but would use the Civil War 
phrase to cover the stealing of a horse—‘pressed into 
the service.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, he said, has 
not considered any plan of compensation. 

Senator La Follette, who attended all the sittings but 
mostly did nothing more than scowl, was interested in the 
suggestion that there are cars enough but not enough 
engines, and asked McChord to send him all the informa- 
tion on that point that he could get. 

“Wouldn’t the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been just as good a dictator as any man?” asked Senator 
Watson. 

“We certainly would have tried hard if we had been 
selected,” said Mr. McChord. 


Clark Testifies 

Commissioner Clark, the Commission’s representative 
on the railroads’ war board, devoted most of his time 
to a description of the congestion removal work done 
at New York in the winter of 1915-6 and what the war 
board has been trying to do since the declaration of war. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,’ said he, “if after a little 
experience it was found that there are cars and tracks 
enough, but not enough engines. I think the need of 
engines will be apparent soon. The railroads have been 
running them so long without necessary repairs that soon 
a good many of them will have to go to the shops.” That 
declaration was made in answer to suggestions by Sen- 
ator Smith. 

Senator Kellogg wanted to know if the congestion in 
the east is due -to the allies’ preference for New York 
and other north Atlantic ports. 

“I think that has been obvious for more than a year. 
They prefer the north Atlantic ports in peace times. That 
is true to such an extent that, to prevent rate wars, port 
differential rates have been agreed upon and in effect 
for a number of years. They prefer them because the 
haul is shorter and the marine risk less. They control 
the ships and before the north Atlantic ports can be re- 
lieved, their consent and the consent of our own Shipping 
Board probably will have to be obtained. There is promise 
of less trouble now because of the appointment of a 
committee to have traffic sent through the south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, but that is not within our control.” 


Mr. Clark did not allow Senator Poindexter or any 
other senator to carry away the impression that it was a 
pool of the railroads that handled lake cargo coal. He 
took considerable trouble to impress on them that the 
coal was pooled so as to prevent the delaying of ships 
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such as ordinarily takes place because each ship waits 
for coal from a particular operator. 
As estimated by Commissioner Aitchison, January 2, 


* the net income of the railroads for the country as a whole 


in 1917 will be between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 less 
than it was for the calendar year 1916. That means an 
income of between $585,000,000 and $595,000,000. The net 
income for 1916 was $645,846,244. The loss will be about 
$56,000,000 in the East, a gain of $2,000,000 in the South and 
$3,000,000 in the West. 

The income will be the figure mentioned if the last 
three months of 1917 were as bad as the first nine. In- 
asmuch as the first nine include January, February and 
March, the poorest known since the panic days of 1907, the 
chances are that 1917 will be not much leaner than the 
fattest year, 1916. 

Of the prospective falling off in the net income, taxes 
account for about $35,000,000 or more than half the maxi- 
mum estimate of the shrinkage. The tax accrual estimates, 
as to most roads, include the estimated excess profits 
taxes, so the prospective loss due to increased prices will 
be about $25,000,000. These figures Mr. Aitchison made 
up from the monthly returns of the carriers. He did not 
volunteer the estimates, but made them in answer to ques- 
tions by Senator Cummins and questions along the same 
line by Senators Poindexter, Watson and La Follette. 

Resumption, January 2, of the hearings, which, accord- 
ing to an intimation from the White House, the President 
would have been glad to have had postponed, developed a 
lack of interest on the part of the majority senators. The 
minority senators were present at 10:30 o’clock, the hour 
set for beginning work. They waited until 11 o’clock for 
Senators Smith of South Carolina or Pomerene of Ohio, 
the two aspirants for the chairmanship, but neither ap- 
peared. Then Senator Cummins, as the ranking minority 
member, called the committee together and put Aitchison 
on the stand. At 11:15 Senator Pomerene arrived and 
fifteen minutes later the other aspirant for the chairman- 
ship was ready to answer to a check roll call had there 
been one. ; 

“There appeared to be a failure on the part of the rail- 
roads, both qualitative and quantitative,” said Mr. Aitchi- 
son, answering questions by Senator Cummins intended to 
bring out the reasons for the Commission’s special report 
to Congress December 5. He said the commissioners had 
held several conferences on the subject and they felt that 
the railroads were not translating their unification resolu- 
tions of April 11 into actualities. 

“Were the difficulties due to inability to unify their 
systems, as, for instance, their inability to eliminate indi- 
vidual interests?” asked Senator Cummins. 

“Yes, there was a feeling that some of the railroads took 
the unification resolution in a Pickwickian sense. We felt 
the necessity for eliminating the individual interests, but 
I did not feel like making recommendations to the com- 
mander-in-chief.” 

Aitchison said he adopted the declarations of Commis- 
sioners McChord and Clark as to the conditions on the 
railroads as his own and said he could see no reason for 
going into ‘that phase of the subject again. Obviously he 
had been called because of his familiarity with statistics, 
for, after a few preliminary questions, Senator Cummins 
asked him if he had a table showing operating expenses 
and income and he had a proof sheet from the government 
printing office. From that he took the facts hereinbefore 
set forth. The table brought the figures down to the end 
of September. The minority members of the committee 
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were greatly interested in them. The majority members 
did not arrive until after the main part of the figures had 
been brought out. 

Aitchison said he could not make an estimate as to the 
effect of the priority orders. He said his understanding 
was that the part of the congestion due to them arose from 
a failure on the part of agencies of the government to co- 
ordinate their demands for transportation; that Mr. Lovett 
had made efforts to bring about such co-operation and co- 
ordination, but apparently he had not succeeded. 

The prospective shrinkage in net income, he said, would 
arise from a combination of too great a volume of busi- 
ness, increased costs of materials and labor and the con- 
flicts produced by the priority orders. 

In reply to questions by Senator Cummins as to when 
the valuation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might be available, Mr. Aitchison said: ‘That depends ab- 
solutely on the legal departments of the carriers. They 
have pressed their claims to an absurd extent and argued 
and re-argued the cases before the Commission on the 
tentative valuations reported by the division of valuation in 
the first three cases. The tentative reports on some roads 
are being delayed until the Commission can pass on the 
first reports which have just been submitted.” 


“Assuming that the principles adopted by the division of 
valuation shall be accepted by the Commission, what will 
be the aggregate value of all the railroads in the country?” 
asked Senator Cummins. 


“No human being can tell at this time,” replied Com- 
missioner Aitchison. ‘The bureau has not reported a final 
valuation, but has taken the position that it should report 
the three costs, cost of reproduction new, cost of reproduc: 
tion less depreciation, and original cost, and other values 
or elements of value, if any, and that it should stop there, 
leaving the question of final value to be determined when 
the question arises-in any individual case.” 


Senator Cummins asked the commissioner to file a state 
ment showing the principal figures arrived at by the bureau 
of valuation in its first reports. 

“As these are not representative roads, they would not 
give us any idea of what the other roads would show, would 
they?” asked Senator Kellogg. 

“No,” answered Mr. Aitchison, “and it would require 
legislation to make the findings of the Commission prima 
facie evidence in condemnation proceedings.” 

“But the railroads have been taken over now and there 
is more obligation on the part of the government to pay 
for their use,” said Senator Kellogg. 

“That is my recollection of the situation,” replied the 
witness. 

Several senators asked Mr. Aitchison if the Commission 
could not itself control the amount of time taken in argu 
ments in the valuation cases. Mr. Aitchison said he was 
not on the Commission at that time, but he thought it 
might have indicated when it had had enough, but had ap 
parently preferred to be willing to hear everybody. 

“You were counsel on the other side, I believe,” said 
Senator Watson. 

“I did not consider that I was on the other side,” replied 
Commissioner Aitchison, who had acted as valuation coun 
sel for the state commissioners. 

Senator Kellogg said that, as the valuation case was 4s 
important as any proceeding ever presented, the carriers 
were within their rights in fully presenting it. 

Senator Kellogg asked the witness whether he believed 
the government could operate the roads more efficiently 
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than private enterprise and whether he believed in govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. 'Mr. Aitchison replied that 
he thought it had been necessary for the government to 
take over the roads, although a few months ago he would 
not have thought so. . 

“I think government ownership is now inevitable,” he 
said, “and that is the consensus of opinion of the state 
commissioners with whom I have talked. Whether I re- 
gard it as desirable or not is a different question.” 

Mr. Aitchison declared that in his opinion a repeal of 
the restricting laws would not have been sufficient to 
make the railroads operate as a unit and he cited the fact 
that while the Southern Railway was advertising in Wash- 
ington papers asking people not to travel, the Southen Pa- 
cific was advertising in the same papers asking them to 
go to California by way of New Orleans. 

A. P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ Advis- 
ory Committee, said that the railway executives would 
prefer to be heard after the introduction of the bills re- 
garding the compensation of the railroads rather than at 
the present time. After a brief executive session the 
committee asked that the railroads’ witnesses appear later 
in the afternoon, but when the hour set for them to say 
what they had to say came, they were not present. 

“I took the liberty of advising them to go home and 
prevent the disintegration of their organizations, because 
it had become generally known, as I supposed, that the 
President would appear before Congress on January 4 
and we thought surely there would be no inquiry, such as 
this—a sort of post mortem. Now we have this post 
mortem in which we have only a small interest,” he said. 

The committee voted to allow Mr. Thom to cross-exam- 
ine Mr. Aitchison, but it rescinded that vote on the ground 
that it would be a bad precedent—that it would be better 
to follow the old rule of having cross-examination con- 
ducted through a senator who, of course, could ask the 
questions prepared by the ouniter who desired to cross- 
examine. 

Statement by War Board 

What the railroads’ war board had accomplished in stim- 
ulating American railroads to greater efficiency and to 
cut out unnecessary competitive practices, some things it 
had hoped to accomplish and the difficulties that hampered 
the railroads in their efforts to secure greater transporta- 
tion output were outlined in a report to the committee by 
Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, in 
reply to questions asked by the committee. 

The committee asked regarding the increase in traf- 
fic being handled and as to “what changes of administra- 
tion have been adopted within the past year to relieve 
congestion of freight and increase the efficiency of the 
railroads, and what further changes in methods of ad- 
ministration would you suggest?” 

“The railroads had already co-ordinated their activities 
before their taking over by the government and for eight 
months have been operated-as a unified continental sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Harrison, “and the increase alone in traffic 
handled by the railroads in 1917 as compared with that of 
two years ago has been over 135,000,000,000 ton-miles, or 
substantially equal to the combined total traffic for a year 
of the railroads of Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, 
France and Austria. In the first six months after we en- 
tered the war the railroads handled as much freight traffic 
as they did in the entire year 1906, but if the average 
freight trainload had not been increased since 1906, 96 
Der cent more freight train service would have been re- 
quired to handle it. By increasing the average trainload 
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“Efficiency of the plant has been increased in every direc- 
tion. The number of freight locomotives and freight cars 
from 344 tons in 1906 to 675 tons in 1917 a saving of 315,- 
000,000 train-miles has been effected and this increase in 
efficiency has been the only thing which has maintained 
the solvency of our railway system.” 

Some of the things the war board had done were de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Formulated probably the most satisfactory car service 
rules which the railroads have ever had. Arranged at 
once to pool box cars so that they circulate as freely over 
the United States as bank notes, and thereafter arranged 
to pool coal-carrying cars to promote their equally free 
circulation, and to transfer locomotives from one line to 
another to meet unusual traffic requirements. 

“Established the most cordial and co-operative relations 
with commercial bodies, individual shippers, state railroad 
commissions, manufacturers’ associations, etc., through the 
organization of six departments co-extensive with those of 
the army, and 33 sub-committees of the Commission on 
Car Service covering the entire United States. 

“Is conducting an active campaign for the conservation 
of facilities through intensive loading of cars, locomotives, 
ete. 
in service has been increased by greater speed in repairing, 
in order to reduce the time in shops. 

“Through the acquiescence of the public and the con- 
sent of state commissions, 28,656,983 unnecessary passen- 
ger train-miles have been discontinued, resulting in saving 
1,800,000 tons of coal per annum, and the release of 570 


locomotives and 2,800 train and éngine men for freight 
service. 


“Developed a policy of relocating cars by ordering their 
movement empty. Since May 1 orders for moving 222,027 
cars have been issued, of which 188,286 have been delivered 
off the initial lines. This change from previous policy is 
the most radical and far-reaching act that the committee 
has ever authorized. It has relieved the congested eastern 
and seaboard areas and has increased car supply on south- 
ern and western lines. The movement has been very ex- 
pensive to the roads that moved the empties, but all wae 
have been cheerfully and promptly obeyed. 


“In the eight months, April to November, inclusive, the 
railroads have hauled and delivered 1,101,677 more cars of 
anthracite and bituminous coal than for the same months 
in 1916, an increase of 15 per. cent in anthracite and 18 per 
cent in bituminous over the best record ever previously 
made. 


“It has recommended to the Food Administrator to trans- 
fer the movement of foodstuffs and other export material to 
southern and gulf ports to as large a degree as com- 
patible with public interest, in order to relieve the con- 
gested eastern territory of an equivalent amount of train 
service; the recommendation was put in effect at once.” 

Some of the things the board had hoped to do were 
stated as follows: 

“1. To abolish cross-haul of coal. The attention of the 
Fuel Administration was directed on the 22d of November 
to the great importance of making a survey of present con- 
tracts and methods of purchases and shipment of coal, so 
as to shorten the rail haul from mines to consumers and 
to eliminate as far as possible all cross-hauling of coal by 
the railroads. This recommendation, accompanied by a 
plan following that devised in England for the same pur- 
pose, carefully worked out under the direction of the war 











board, was repeated on December 19, and if carried out 
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will greatly reduce unnecessary car mileage, and promote 
the free movement of coal to an incalculable degree. 

“2. To remove a fruitful cause of congestion by secur- 
ing co-ordination of government shipping agencies on the 
war board’s recommendation that a government traffic 
director be appointed, who shall co-ordinate all agencies of 
the government concerned with the shipment of freight, 
determine to what, if any, preference in movement they 
are entitled, and prevent conflicts in priority by routing 
all commercial as well as government freight. 

“3. To produce greater improvement in the loading of 
freight cars. 

“4. To curtail passenger travel greatly by imposition, 
through the appropriate agencies, of sufficiently restrictive 
rates. 

“5. To increase the common use of terminals of one 
carrier by another: The common use of terminals and 
running tracks under trackage contracts is by no means 
uncommon, and under the stress of threatened congestion 
the principle is being urged and increasingly used. 

“6. To interest federal authorities in the paramount 
necessity of providing and conserving railroad labor.” 


Among the difficulties that hampered the railroads, Mr. 
Harrison mentioned: 


“1. The difficulties presented in handling a movement of 
freight exceeding by far anything ever experienced, in 
addition to the movement of 2,000,000 troops, a steadily 
increased passenger traffic, which showed an increase of 
23 per cent in October, 1917, over October, 1916, and in- 
creases of 6 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively, in 
rail and parcel post traffic. — 

“2. The serious congestion on eastern lines caused by 
the abuse of waybill preference envelopes by government 
agents. 

“3. The railroads have not motive power enough. Ap- 
proximately 3,400 locomotives and 33,000 cars are still 
under order, the delivery of which has been deferred for 
military reasons. The national government, recognizing 
its duty to its allies, determined that it was more neces- 
sary, first, that the needs of railways in. France, which 
were to be used by our troops, for 2,331 locomotives, 
should be taken care of; second, that certain requirements 
of the British, for 296 locomotives, should be protected; 
and, third, that Russia’s requirements, for about 1,600, must 
be filled. 

“4. By the impressment of steamships engaged in At- 
lantic coast traffic, the railroads have been called upon 
to transport 962,000 tons of freight, in the last half of 
the calendar year, which heretofore has been transported 
by water. 


“5. The railroads are finding it increasingly difficult to 
xeep their equipment, and particularly their locomotives, 
in proper repair and efficient condition, on account of 
the shortage of skilled labor. The war board has pub- 
licly called attention to these matters and has also sug- 
gested to government agencies possible measures of relief, 
which so far have not been granted. 


“We have not had a failure of co-operation by any rail- 
road in the country,” said Mr. Harrison. “The support 
which we have had has been all that could be given under 
the most strict government control. We have had the 
support of shippers and receivers of freight, of com- 
mercial bodies, manufacturers’ associations and state com- 
missions. There have been differences of opinion, but when 
told that we had made up our minds, our constituents 
have gone along like good soldiers.” 
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WESTERN RAILROADS ACT 


At a meeting in Chicago December 31 of executive offi- 
cers of the western railroads consideration was given to 
the President’s proclamation assuming control of the rail- 
roads, and to crder No. 1, issued December 29, by the 
Director-General of Railroads. Railway representatives at 
this conference reported that they were actively at work 
carrying out or planning to put into execution the various 
recommendations of the Director-General. ° 


Each railroad is to put into effect immediately, so far 
as possible, the direct routing of freight. To consider 
this subject as a whole and to establish new through 
routes for freight wherever deemed advisable the follow- 
ing committee of operating and traffic officials was ap- 
pointed: J. G. Woodworth, vice-president, Northern Pa- 
cific, chairman; A. C. Johnson, general traffic manager, 
Chicago & Northwestern; W. L. Park, vice-president, Chi- 
cago Great Western; J. F. Porterfield, superintendent of 
transportation, Illinois Central; and H. E. Pierpont, freight 
traffic manager, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

To save an immense amount of clerical labor, the cus- 
tom of making “passing reports” of freight shipments, 
both by wire and mail, will be discontinued, and “tracing” 
of freight will be done only after a reasonable time has 
elapsed for the car or shipment to arrive at destination. 


The common use of terminals, as recommended by the 
Director-General, is to be effected at the larger centers 
through committees of operating officials. The fullest 
possible use will be made of all terminal facilities, re- 
gardless of ownership, for the purpose of expediting the 
movement of traffic, conserving locomotives and fuel and 
promoting economy in operation. This is recognized as 
a big problem which requires careful study before any 
general changes are made in established practices, in 
order to avoid confusion and consequent congestion. 

So far as Chicago is concerned, a committee is and has 
been giving the matter of common use of terminal fa- 
cilities. The committee has made some important rec- 
ommendations which have been put into effect. Reports 
by all Chicago roads, including the switching lines, showed 
that there was no congestion of freight there at that 
time and that the railroads can handle traffic considerably 
in excess of that now moving. 


It was given out that at this meeting it was reported - 


by all lines that since the declaration of war they had been 
steadily curtailing passenger train service and had decided 
on further reductions to be made as soon as the holiday 
travel was ended. 


ther general reductions in passenger service: B. L. 
Winchell, director of traffic, Union Pacific, chairman; 
W. B. Storey, vice-president, Santa Fe system; C. G. Burn- 
ham, vice-president, Burlington lines. All lines reported 
that passenger travel, not including the movement of 
troops, was the heaviest ever known, and this fact necessi- 
tated careful consideration before further reductions in 
passenger service were made. The aim of the committee 
was stated to be to effect the greatest possible curtail- 
ment of passenger service that can be effected with the 
least inconvenience to the traveling public. 

Reports made at a meeting in Chicago January 2 of 
executive officers of western railroads showed that a heavy 
volume of both freight and passenger traffic is being moved 
expeditiously. Excepting cars on which embargoes were 
placed by eastern lines and which were en route at the 
time the embargoes were issued, there was said to be no 
congestion or accumulation of freight in western territory 
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penerally or in the Chicago switching district. How well 
he traffic is being moved is demonstrated by the fact that 
ot a single railroad has found it necessary to avail itself 
hf the terminal facilities of other roads. 

J. G. Woodworth, chairman of the special committee on 
he direct routing of freight, said that in recent years the 
western roads had been giving this subject careful study 
nnd had established a good many direct routes which have 
pliminated the chief causes of delays to freight in previous 
vears. The committee is actively engaged on a plan to 
establish direct routes for freight throughout western ter- 
itory, regardless of individual ownership of the lines. 


B. L. Winchell, chairman of the committee on reduction 
of passenger service, stated that reductions of passenger 
train mileage have been decided on by western lines, some 
taking effect at once and the others within a short time. 

he reductions in passenger service are made so as to 
ause the least inconvenience possible to the traveling 
public and to effect the greatest possible saving in coal. 

A. H. Smith, assistant director of railroads, in charge of 
eastern railroads, January 2 reappointed the Chicago com- 
mittee and directed it to report to him at New York. In 
accordance with these instructions, the committee, consist- 
ing of A. M. Schoyer, Pennsylvania, chairman; H. O. Dun- 
kle, Erie; W. F. Schaff, New York Central; W. B. Gibbs, 
Michigan Central; F. C. Batchelder, Baltimore & Ohio; W. 
R. Davidson, Grand Trunk, and S. K. Blair, Nickel Plate, 
will continue to direct the movement of traffic out of Chi- 
cago on eastern roads and in the Chicago district and terri- 
tory. 

“Western railroads have not decided on radical reduc- 
tions in passenger service,” declared R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Northwestern, after the meeting 
January 3 of executive officers of the western roads. 


“The truth is that a committee is making a careful ex- 
amination of the general passenger situation, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, first, whether there is any duplica- 
tion of service which can be eliminated without serious 
inconvenience to the traveling public, and second, the re- 
ductions that can best be made if national emergency com- 
pels them, with the least inconvenience to the public. 


“Exclusive of troop movements, the passenger travel in 
western territory is heavier than ever before. Many per- 
sons are compelled to travel because of important business 
with various departments of the government. The main- 
tenance of manufacturing and commercial industries. of all 
kinds requires a great many people to travel. To have a 
prosperous nation we must have prosperous industries and 
individuals; we myst be prosperous to win this war.” 

J. G. Woodworth, chairman of the western railways’ com- 
mittee on direct routing of freight, said: 


“Our freight tariffs authorize the use of many circuit- 
ous and impractical routes. In times past, when the roads 
were hungry for business; they reached out for every- 
thing in sight and by solicitation and other competitive 
activities caused much freight to move by roundabout 
routes, with resulting waste of transportation energy. 
But the use of these routes has, in the past year, been 
greatly decreased, if not entirely stopped, by team work 
on part of the railroads, aided by the most remarkable re- 
sponse of shippers to the suggestion that freight should 
be carried by those roads which could handle it to best 
advantage. 

“Our committee is now making a complete investigation 
of routing and we hope to remedy some of those situa- 
lions which have been beyond the control of individual 
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roads; but in the future, as in the past, the desired re- 
sult will depend very largely on the discrimination and 
good judgment of the shippers, who are still per1sitted to 
send their freight by any authorized route, subject, of 
course, to necessary embargoes and diversions to avoid 
congestion. 

“The great saving already accomplished by the sensible 
routing of freight shipments in the western territory is 
only one of the many illustrations of good results follow- 
ing the substitution of co-operation for competition in the 
administration of railroads. Heretofore the government 
has forced us to compete; now we are being forced to 
co-operate, and the results will speak for themselves.” 


PREFERENCE FOR COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Just before President Wilson put the railroads into the 
hands of Mr. McAdoo, Fuel Administrator Garfield re- 
newed his request that Priority Agent Lovett give prece- 
dence to coal. It was his original request, dated Novem- 
ber 28, that caused Food Administrator Hoover to protest. 
That protest forced a conference in Mr. Lovett’s office 
lasting for four days and the issuance of Priority Order 
No. 5 on December 7, setting up a table of precedence for 
various commodities. In his latest appeal to the priority 
agent, Dr. Garfield asked that that table of precedence, 
wherever it touches coal, be limited by adding these words 
or words of similar import: “to the extent and in the man- 
ner provided in orders of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator.” . 

The addition of such words of limitation to the first 
preference paragraph of Priority Order No. 5 would make 
it read as follows: “1. Steam railroad fuel for current use 
to the extent and manner provided in orders of the United 
State Fuel Administrator.” That is to say, the highest 
preference would be given to railroad fuel coal after the 
fuel administrator had indicated where, when and how 
the railroads might obtain coal. 

It was proposed to limit paragraph 3 (a) providing for 
the dispatch of government supplies by adding: “Coal and 
coke shall not be included under this paragraph except 
when and to the extent and manner provided in orders of 
the United States Fuel Administrator.” It was proposed 
to limit paragraph 3 (b), pertaining to shipments of coal 
and coke for the government, except as authorized by the 
priority agent, upon the request of government officials, 
through a designated agent in Washington. Paragraph 4, 
pertaining to coal for by-product coke oven plants, was also 
to be limited by the orders of the fuel administrator, al- 
though the reason for preference and priority to such coal 
shipments is of the highest military importance. 

Paragraph 5 was to be a blanket order of preference and 
priority in favor of coal for sixty days, no matter for 
what purpose to be used, and for the return of coal cars. 

Inasmuch as the priority agent and his functions go 
into the discard, the issue raised by the fuel administrator 
has been automatically placed upon the list of things to 
be considered by him. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
According to the bulletin of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the net operating income of the railways of the 
United States for October, 1917, was less than October, 


1916, by $64 per mile, or 12.8 per cent. 
Total operating revenues, $380,951,970, exceeded those 


for October, 1916, by $42,285,740. Operating expenses, 
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$259,017,248, were greater by $48,721,407. Net operating 
revenue, $121,934,722, decreased $6,435,667. Taxes, $21,- 
910,588, increased by $8,011,910. Net operating income 
was $99,926,889, which is a decrease of $14,504,608. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating reve- 
nues averaged $1,648 per mile, an increase over October, 
1916, of 12.3 per cent; operating expenses per mile, $1,121, 
were greater by 23 per cent; net operating revenue per 
mile, $527, shows a decrease of 5.2 per cent; while net 
operating income per mile, $432, increased 12.8 per cent. 
Taxes per mile rose 57.4 per cent. 

This summary covers. 231,183 miles of operated line, or 
about ninety per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. : 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
were greater than those for October, 1916, by 13.9 per 
cent; operating expenses rose 25.8 per cent; net oper- 
ating revenue decreased 10 per cent; taxes increased 35.1 
per cent; operating income per mile decreased 15.8 per 
cent. 

For the railways of the southern district, operating 
revenues per mile exceeded those for October, 1916, by 19 
per cent; operating expenses rose 26.7 per cent; net 
operating revenue increased 6.1 per cent; taxes increased 
68.8 per cent. Operating income per mile decreased 1.6 
per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for October, 1916, by 8.7 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses rose 18.6 per cent; net operating revenue 
decreased 4.5 per cent; taxes increased 73.1 per cent. 
Operating income per mile decreased 13.5 per cent. 

The ten months of the current calendar year, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year, show 
changes per mile of line as follows: Operating revenue 
increased 11.8 per cent, operating expenses increased 19.2 
per cent, net operating revenue decreased 2.3 per cent, 
taxes increased 32.3 per cent, while operating income 
decreased 7.4 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 15.7 per cent in 
the east, increased 1.1 per cent in the south, and de- 
creased 1.4 per cent in the west. 

October net operating income per mile was 12.8 per 
cent less in 1917 than in 1916, 5.1 per cent less than in 
1915, 29.9 per cent greater than in 1914, and 15.8 per 
cent greater than in 1913. 


WILSON’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 4.—Addressing Congress this 
afternoon President Wilson asked for legislation guar- 
anteeing to the railroads a “net operating “income” for 
three fiscal years. He said it was probably too much 
to expect that even under the unified railway administra- 
tion now possible, sufficient economies will be accom- 
plished to enable the railroads to increase their operative 
facilities as much as the present extraordinary demand 
on their use will render desirable, without resorting to 
the national treasury for funds. He said Mr. McAdoo 
would advise the committees of Congress with regard to 
“this very practical aspect of the matter.” Coincident 
with the address Mr. Sims introduced a bill for half a 
billion dollars to be used in railroad operations. 

After setting forth that private management had failed, 
not because the railroad officials did not try, but because 
there are things to be done which only the government 
can do, the President said the advice and assistance of 
the railway managers will be continued. 

In part he said: “Only. under government administra- 
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tion can an absolutely unrestricted and unembarrassed 
common use be made of all tracks, terminals, terminal 
facilities and equipment of every kind; only under that 
authority can new terminals be constructed and developed 
without regard to the requirements or limitations of par- 
ticular roads. But under government administration all 
these things will be possible—not instantly, but as fast 
as practical difficulties, which cannot be merely conjured 
away, give way before the new management. 

“The common administration will be carried out with 
as little disturbance of the present operating organizations 
and personnel of the railways as possible. Nothing will 
be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to dis- 
turb. 

“It is necessary that the transportation of troops and 
of war materials, of food and fuel, and of everything 
that is necessary for the full mobilization of the energies 
and resources of the country, should be first considered, 
but it is clearly in the public interest also that the ordi- 
nary activities and the normal industrial and commercial 
life of the country should be interfered with and dislocated 
as little as possible, and the public may rest assured 
that the interest-and convenience of the private shipper 
will be as carefully served and safeguarded as it is pos- 
sible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

“While the present authority of the executive suffices 
for all purposes of administration and while, of course, all 
private interests must for the present give way to the 
public necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree with me, 
right and necessary that the owners and creditors of the 
railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, should 
receive from the government an unqualified guarantee 
that their properties will be maintained throughout the 
period of federal control in as good repair and as complete 
equipment as at present, and that the several roads will 
receive under federal management such compensation as 
is equitable and just alike to their owners and to the 
general public. I would suggest the average net railway 
operating income of the three years ending June 30, 1917. 
I earnestly recommend that these guarantees be given by 
appropriate legislation and given as promptly as circum: 
stances permit. 

“One of the strong arguments for assuming control 
of the railroads at this time is the financial argument. 
It is necessary that the values of railway securities should 
be justly and fairly protected and that the large financial 
operations every year necessary in connection with the 
maintenance, operation and development of the railroads 
should, during the period of the war, be wisely related 
to the financial operations of the government. 

“No borrowing should run athwart the borrowings of 
the federal treasury, and no fundamental industry values 
should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. 

“In the hands of many thousand small investors, in the 
country, as well as in National banks, insurance com- 
panies, in savings banks, in trust companies, in financial 
agencies of every kind, railway securities, the sum total 
of which runs up to some ten or eleven thousand mililons, 


,constitute a vital part of the structure of credit, and 


the unquestioned solidity of that structure must be main- 
tained.” 

In the Sims bill it is provided that no railroad may, 
during federal control, pay a dividend in excess of the 
average for the three years ending with the fiscal year, 
1917, but that, with the approval of the President, a rail- 
road that has no regular dividends during the guarantee 
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years May pay a dividend at a rate approved by him, and, 
if necessary, money may be taken from treasury to pay it. 

The half billion appropriated by the bill may be used 
in paying dividends, extending facilities, the acquisition 
of equipment, and, in fact, for almost any conceivable 
purpose tending to make the railroads efficient trans- 
portation agencies during the war. 

The house committee to which the Sims bill was referred 
will consider it January 7. Chairman Sims favors consider- 
ation until it is disposed of. 

The chief point now up is as to meaning of “net railway 
operating income.” No provision for it is to be found in 
the accounting classification or rules of the Commission. 

The term was invented last July by the Commission’s 
statistician, who added such a figure to the monthly sum- 
mary of results of operations, but without instruction from 
the Commission. As he made it up it consists of operating 


- income minus the rent for equipment, tracks, and joint fa- 


cilities, but includes money from which interest and taxes 
must be paid, before making dividend disbursements. 

The bill appears to have been prepared at the Commis- 
sion, probably without much discussion on that point. Mr. 
Sims favors the widest possible hearings. 


PRIORITIES ABOLISHED 


The general suspension order of R. S. Lovett, whereby 
all priorities were abolished, addressed to “All common 
carriers by railroad in the United States,” is as follows: 


Please take notice that Priority Order No. 2, dated October 
27, 1917, Priority Order No. 3, dated November 2, 1917, Priority 
Order No. 4, dated November 22, 1917, Supplement A to 
Priority Order No. 4, dated November 29, 1917, Priority Order 
No. 5, dated December 7, 1917, and Supplement A to Priority 
Order No. 5, dated December 22, 1917, and all other priority. 
orders with respect to transportation, heretofore issued by the 
undersigned, by virtue of appointment by the President under 
the Act of Congress entitled ‘‘An Act to amend the Act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, and for other purposes,”’ ap- 
proved August 10, 1917, are hereby suspended from midnight 
of the 3lst day of December, 1917, until further notice of the 
undersigned. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


In a report on No. 4828 and Sub No. 1, P. L. Conquest & 
Son et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., and parts of fourth 
section applications 1573 and 703, Opinion No. 4868, 47 
I. GC. C., 517-23, the Commission held that rates on lumber 
from Chester, Va., to points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
line in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan were 
and will be unreasonable for the amount they exceeded the 
rates contemporaneously in effect from Richmond by 1.5c 
per hundred. 

A further finding is that rates from Chester to points on 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line and east thereof are and will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or may 
exceed the local rates to Richmond or to Petersburg plus 
the proportionals or specifics beyond observing the Vir- 
ginia City rates as minima. 

Rates in accordance with these indications are to be 
established on or before April 1, and fourth section relief 
has been denied in Fourth Section Order No. 7100. 


RATE NOT UNREASONABLE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8950, Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al., opinion No. 
4865, 47 I. C. C. 507-8, holding that the rate on blower pipe, 
L. CG. L., from Chicago to Laurel, Miss., was legally ap- 
plicable and not shown to be unreasonable. 


N. P. TRAINS TO VANCOUVER 
The Northern Pacific Railway Company announces that, 
its Vancouver freight and passenger terminals having 
been completed, it will run its own trains to Vancouver and 
New Westminster beginning January 1, 1918. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES @ONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Legal Department 





War Tax on Prepaid Shipments 


Tennessee.—Question: Please advise in the “Legal 
Department” of your paper if we should pay war tax on a 
shipment made last May, the bill of lading being marked 
“prepaid.” We have credit with the railroad people and 
it is customary for them to call on us for whatever freight 
we owe them at regular intervals. They overlooked this 
car and we do not check up to see if they have collected 
on every shipment, taking it for granted they will do that 
themselves. The car was delivered at destination without 
any freight charges being paid and the railroad people have 
just discovered their error. They have asked for the 
freight charges and the war tax because of payment not 
having yet been made. We believe they should stand the 
war tax if it is actually due. 

Answer: The Internal Revenue Department has ruled 
on Section 500 of the war tax law to the effect that on 
prepaid shipments the tax should be assessed and collected 
by the carrier’s agent at point of origin, that it will 
not apply on prepaid consignments received for which 
bill of lading was issued prior to midnight October 31, 
1917, and on transportation service wholly rendered be- , 
fore that time, but collection of charges not made until 
after that time. Also that where a shipper has a credit 
arrangement with the carrier under which his goods are 
shipped prepaid and delivered before November 1, 1917, but 
the freight charges are not actually paid until after that 
time the tax is not imposed. 


Delivery at Non-Agency Station 


Kansas—Question: A shipment of goods billed to a 
prepay station is received only in part. Under last para- 
graph of rule 5 Uniform Bill of Lading, is carrier responsi- 
ble for shortage? Is not the burden of proof on the car- 
rier to determine that goods were actually put off at prepay 
station? Can you cite us some case covering? 

Answer: Section 5, paragraph 3, of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading provides that property destined to a station at 
which there is no regularly appointed agent shall be at the 
owner’s risk only after it is unloaded from the car, so 
that by contract the carrier’s liability for the safety of the 
goods ceases only after it has made a proper unloading of 
the goods at the non-agency station, and the provision in 
question has no bearing upon :the carrier responsibility 
for loss or injury to the goods while in transit. The rule 
of law is that a carrier is responsible as an insurer for 
the safety of goods entrusted to it for transportation and 
is liable for any loss or damage thereto unless caused by 
conditions over which the carrier has no control, while the 
burden of showing that the carrier failed to deliver the 
goods to the consignee rests upon the owner, the slightest 
evidence will be sufficient to throw upon the carrier the 
burden of showing delivery to the consignee. Where a por- 
tion of the goods is lost evidence by the owner to the ef- 
fect that a given quantity was delivered to the initial car- 
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tion establishes a prima facie case of liability, against a 
carrier. 

For our view regarding the legal status of this stipula- 
tion, and authorities in support thereto, kindly refer to 
our answer to “Illinois” published on page 631 of the March 
24, 1917, issue of The Traffic World. 

What Constitutes Delivery 

Missouri—Question: We billed and shipped a car of flour 
to a customer in St. Louis, Mo. Car was placed on team 
track in accordance with billing, and consignees com- 
menced unloading. Not being able to complete the un- 
loading on the first day, a padlock was placed on the 
door and unloading completed on the following day. In 
the meantime the lock was broken and some person or 
persons entered the car, removing part of the contents. 
The question is whether or not this company, the rail- 
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rier and that a similar quantity was received at destina- 
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road company or the consignees should stand the loss. We 
sold the flour on basis of freight paid to St. Louis, and 
from one point of view our contract was completed when 
the car was placed on the team track at the disposai of 
of consignees. Again, carriers may be held responsible 
on account of the car being in their possession and un- 
loading not completed. 

Answer: If the shipment was consigned “straight,” in 
which case the consignee acquires ownership from the 
time when it is delivered in good order to the initial car. 
rier, the consignee must stand the loss for theft of part 
of it, after placement of car on team track, since the car. 
rier responsibility ceased from that time on giving due 
notice of arrival. What constitutes delivery is a question 
that was fully reviewed in our answer to “New York City,” 
published on page 1356 of the December 22, 1917, issue 
of The Traffic World. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


“(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Unlawful Shipment: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Rev. St. 1909, 
requiring railroad companies to receive all freight offered 
for transportation and to transport and deliver it without 
delay, section 3111, providing how freight shall be de- 
livered and imposing a penalty for delay in delivery, and 
section 3174, prohibiting railroad companies from making 
any discrimination in charges or facilities or in the trans- 
portation of freight and imposing a penalty for violations 
thereof, do not require a railroad company to accept and 
transport and deliver freight where such acts would sub- 
ject it or its agent to a penalty under the law.—Gum vs. 
St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 198 S. W. Rep. 494. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Pleading: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In action be- 
fore justice of the peace, where plaintiff was allowed to 
amend by interlining name of receiver for defendant, fail- 
ure to allege negligence of the receiver, as well as of 
defendant, did not vitiate the petition, especially after 
judgment and verdict, since even in a court of record, 
where leave is granted to amend a petition by interlinea- 
tion, the amendment will be regarded, on appeal, as 
having been effectuated, though the interlineation was not 
in fact made.—Zerilli vs. Ross, 198 S. W. Rep. 487. 

In action for loss of olive oil in transit, allegation of 
petition that “defendant wrongfully drew out the oil” 
did not throw upon plaintiff the burden of showing that 
the carrier itself drew out the oil; the petition counting 
on the carrier’s common-law liability as an insurer.—Id. 
Presumption: . 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, the presumption is that 
damage or loss of goods during shipment occurred while 


in the possession of the last carrier.—Zerrilli vs. Ross, 
198 S. W. Rep. 487. 
Tank Cars: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Where 


a tank car was unloaded by removing a tap on a pipe in 
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the bottom and connecting a pipe, and then opening a 
valve from the top of the tank, the railroad is not liable 
for loss of oil by reason of the valve being left open when 
the tap was removed at destination; the tank being filled 
by plaintiff before starting—Houston & T. C. R. Co. vs. 
Oriental Oil Co., 198 S. W. Rep. 601. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Carload Lots: 


(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) In an action against 
a shipper for freight charges based on the rates estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and com- 
puted on a weight of 24,000 pounds, the minimum rate 
of a carload of machinery as fixed by the Commission, 
evidence held to show that a stoneworking lathe and 
equipment, not exceeding 17,100 pounds, shipped on a 
flat car, amounted to a carload.—Northern Pac. Ry. Co. 
vs. Pleasant River Granite Co. et al., 102 Atlantic Rep. 298. 
Shipper’s Liability: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) A shipper of goods is 
liable for the freight and all other lawful charges ac- 
cruing against the goods incident to its shipment, as 
tne carrier, by reason of the shipping contract, has a 
right to look for compensation to the shipper.—Northern 
Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Pleasant River Granite Co. et al., 102 
Atlantic Rep. 298. 


The provision in a bill of lading that the “owner or 
consignee shall pay the freight and all other lawful 
charges accruing on said property, and, if required, shall 
pay the same before delivery,” was intended for the 
benefit of the carrier and to define its rights against the 
consignee, but did not relieve the shipper of liability for 
the freight, if the carrier saw fit to look to him for pay- 
ment.—lId. 


Terminal Carrier: 


(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) The terminal carrier may 
pay the preceding carriers for lawful freight charges and 
recover the same, together with its own freight and other 
lawful charges, from the party liable for the freight.— 
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Northern Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Pleasant River Granite Co. et al., 
102 Atlantic Rep. 298. 

A terminal carrier has the right to possession of the 
shipment until its lawful charges are paid, but in retaining 
possession is required to act with reasonable discretion, 
and cannot incur unnecessary and unreasonable expense 
in keeping possession and holding the shipper liable there- 
for.—Id. 

The terminal carrier of a stoneworking lathe and equip- 
ment shipped on a flat car did not act imprudently in 
taking it from the car to a storehouse at a transfer, at 
an additional freight charge, although it might have un- 
loaded it on its right-of-way.—lId. 
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The action of a terminal carrier, after it knew that 
the shipper was unlikely to give any orders for the dis- 
position of the shipment, in keeping the goods on a flat car 
at a demurrage charge of $1 per day for 86 days was un- 
reasonable and unnecessary, and it should have unloaded 
the shipment and released the car after a demurrage 
charge of not over 26 days.—Id. 


CARRIAGE ‘OF LIVE STOCK. 
Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) The verdict is not so clearly 
inadequate as to justify this court in setting it aside on 
that ground.—McArdle vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
165 N. W. Rep. 232. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


1 ~ 


ADVERTISING IN PASSENGER CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I would like to suggest in the Open Forum columns 
of your valued publication, The Traffic World, that the 
railroads, in their’ strenuous search for more revenue, 
might very well imitate the street cars by allowing ad- 
vertising to appear in their passenger coaches. I believe 
the public would have no objection, as it is already fa- 
miliar with advertising cards and signs in practically all 
of the urban cars in operation in the United States. In 
addition, a number of us would find pleasure in whiling 
away monotonous hours when on long journeys by ob- 
serving this attractive form of advertising. 

This would mean to the railroads a small source of 


Tevenue and would be available for carriers themselves 


in their efforts to educate the public and would, I believe, 
be welcomed by the public as a break in the monotony 
of traveling that sometimes grows wearisome. 
S. A. Spivey, 
Secretary, Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
Columbus, Ga., Dec. 27, 1917. 


WANTS INDUSTRY REPRESENTED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I hand you herewith carbon of a letter addressed to 
Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railways, for 
such use as you may care to make of it. 

Bernard J. Drummond, 
President, the Traffic Club of Omaha. 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 31, 1917. 


While it is, as yet, too early to anticipate detailed in- 
formation relative to the administration of the railways, 
press reports indicate that carriers are to be operated 
as a unit through the medium of present officials. 

Believing that the government’s success depends upon 
full co-operation of all interests, and that the adminis- 
tration will court suggestions that tend to the highest 
efficiency, the writer offers the following in the spirit of 
co-operation: 

The two interests most vitally interested in 100 per 
cent efficient operation of the country’s transportation fa- 
cilities are, the government and the nation’s industries. 
The press reports of the personnel of the operating com- 
Ihittee indicate representation of the government and the 


carriers, but so far the industrial interests have appar- 
ently been overlooked. 5 

The ranks of industry contain men of national reputa- 
tion as transportation experts, who possess a knowledge 
gleaned from years of experience that should be of in- 
estimable value in working out the problems confront- 
ing us. 

We trust that the operating committee may be .aug- 
mented by one or more of these men whose counsel 
would give to the committee industries’ viewpoint as to 
the country’s needs, and how best to meet them. 


DETENTION OF CARS| 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We want to commend the article in your issue of De- 
cember 15, page 1274, under the subject of “Car Detention 
in Washington.” We believe that a great deal more could 
be said about detention at other eastern points, and it 
is our opinion that a great deal of the present transporta- 
tion difficulties could be attributed to the same source. 

We have had our representatives load cars on Sundays 
and, in their eagerness to load cars to the maximum ¢a- 
pacity, they have frequently overloaded cars and we have 
been penalized the transferring charge. 

It seems that the receivers in the east should co- 
operate to their fullest extent by unloading cars within 
as few hours as possible. If labor is available unload 
cars at night. Can you not turn on a little more spot 
light? J. C. Pennoyer Company. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 19, 1917. 


HEAVY LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your issue of December 22 contains comments from Mr. 
Thomas of the Mansfield Milling Company and Mr. Young 
of the Parkersburg Rig and Reel Company on the state- 
ment of Mr. H. W. Tilden of the Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany that this mill loaded an eighty capacity car with 
95,960 pounds of flour. I am not taking issue with the 
two gentlemen who question the propriety of such in- 
tensive loading, but I would like to present my personal 
opinion in the matter, which I think will explain one of 
the reasons why our railroads are not standing the gaff. 

About the first of October the shippers in St. Joseph 
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were notified that all carriers serving this territory would 
permit loading of their equipment over 110 per cent of 
the marked capacity, with the following restrictions: On 
eighty capacity cars gross weight should not exceed 
132,000 pounds, the axle carrying capacity of the car. 
If the light weight of the car was 36,000 pounds, the 
actual load could be 96,000 pounds. The one hundred 
capacity cars could be loaded to 161,000 pounds, less the 
light weight stenciled on the car. St. Joseph shippers took 
advantage of this permission and still continue to do so. 

The point I wish to make is that if the western carriers 
will permit this kind of loading with the approval of the 
M. C. B. Association, I fail to see why the eastern carriers 
do not take the same action, particularly as the present 
congestion is so apparent in the territory they serve. 
Simple arithmetic proves that 90 cars carrying 96,000 
pounds loads will move the same amount of freight as 
100 cars carrying 88,000,000 pounds loads. 

I trust that, in justice to Mr. Tilden, you will give this 
communication space in your paper. 

St. Joseph Grain Exchange, 
Allan T. West, Secretary. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 27, 1917. 





HEAVY LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We note in your issue of December 22 inquiry from 
Mr. F. H. Thomas of the Mansfield Milling Company of 
Mansfield, O., and Mr. H. B. Young of the Parkersburg 
Rig and Reel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., relative to 
authority for loading cars above the 10 per cent tolerance. 

Kindly refer these gentlemen to rule No. 85, adopted 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association, published in the 
Official Railway Equipment Register, quoting maximum 
weight of car and lading for cars with M. C. B. standard 
axles. 

The above company’s average loading for November 
was 72,000, or 102 per cent load weight to capacity of 
car. Our December loading will show nearer 80,000 pounds 
with above 105 per cent of marked capacity. All this in 
spite of the fact that a standard 36-foot box car of 80,000 
pounds capacity will hold only about 65,000 pounds of 
barrel goods of the largest size. 

Inland-Delray Salt Co., 
G. L. Dawson, Traffic Manager. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 27, 1917. 





ORDER MODIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 4743, C. 
Pardee Works vs. Central Railroad of New Jersey et al., 
so that the carriers may obtain the benefit on not less 
than five days’ notice of the Commission’s fifteen per cent 
decision. Specifically the announcement of the Commis- 
sion is that the order of December 4, 1916, as modified by 
orders dated December 15, 1916, and February 5, 1917, be 
further modified to the extent of permitting the defendants 
therein to increase, by not more than fifteen per cent, the 
rates prescribed in the order of December 4, 1916, as 
amended. 

In the latest decision the Commission held that the rate 
adjustment on iron and steel articles from Perth Amboy, 
N. J., to points in the New England states gave to the 
competitors of the complainant in central Pennsylvania 
an undue and unreasonable preference and advantage in 
the shipment of iron and steel articles manufactured by 
them into New England. The specific advantage enjoyed 
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were the same as the rates on finished articles shipped 
by the complainant. 


NEW POINT AS TO UNDERCHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a brief in case No. 9776, John P. Wilson vs. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad et al., Henry Wolf Bikle discusses a 
point that has never been directly decided either by the 
Commission or by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
It is this: Is a railroad company entitled to recover an 
undercharge, arising in connection with an interstate ship- 
ment, from a consigne who accepts delivery of the ship- 
ment and who handles it as a commission merchant for 
the account of the shipper, but does not advise the rail- 
road company at the time he takes delivery that he is 
handling it otherwise than for his own account? 

Affirmative answers to the question made in various 
state courts are cited in the brief, among them the fol- 
lowing cases: P. R. R. vs. Titus, 216 N. Y. 17 (1915); P. 
R. R. vs. Crutchfield and Woolfolk, 55 Pa. Super. Ct. 346 
(1913); P. & R. Ry. vs. Baer, 56 Pa. Super. Ct..307 (1914); 
N. Y., N. H. & H. vs. York & Whitney, 215 Mass. 36 
(1913); Cornelius & Co. vs. Central of Ga. Ry. Co., 13 
Ala. App. Ct. Rep. 533-69 So. 331 (1915). 

It is the contention of Mr. Bikle that the act to regu- 
late commerce requires the railroad company to collect 
in full the charges set forth in its tariffs; the fact that 
someone made an error in rendering a freight bill does 
not discharge either the consignor or the consignee from 
the liability of paying the whole amount. Controverting 
a contention of the complainant, Mr. Bikle in his brief 
says the railroad company is not contending that the 
act to regulate commerce requires it to collect the full 
amount of the charges from the consignee. The railroad 
company’s contention on that point is merely that the act 
requires the collection of the full amount of the tariff, 
which amount is supposed to be as well known to the 
shipper as to the railroad, becduse it is a matter of law. 

The act to regulate commerce merely requires the rail- 
road to collect the full tariff charge, leaving the question 
of liabiilty for the payment of that charge to be settled 
according to the principles of the common law as declared 
in the courts. He suggests that the complainant is con- 
fused when in various passages of the brief in the case 
he refers to himself, the consignee, as the “third party” 
or as a “disinterested third party.” 


“But the consignee is not a third party,” the brief 
continues. “He is a party to the contract of shipment, 
and when he accepts the goods without notifying the car- 
rier at the same time that he is acting for someone else, 
he ratifies the shipment for his own account, under well- 
settled rules of law, and becomes a principal in the 
transaction. 

“Furthermore, with respect to the railroad company, the 
liability of the consignee is a primary liability. That 
is to say, whether as between the consignee and the con- 
signor the arrangement is that the consignor is to pay 
the freight, so far as the railroad company is concerned 
the liability of the consignee is immediate and direct, 
resulting from the fact that he accepted delivery of the 
shipment ostensibly in his own right. In other words, 
he does not, in any point of view, stand in the relation 
of surety with respect to this claim.” 
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by the shippers in central Pennsylvania was that their 
rates on raw materials were lower than on the finished 
products, while the raw material rates of the complainant, 
applicable from western Pennsylvania, where the complain- 
ant and its competitors both obtain their raw material, 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West-. 


ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 29, 1918. 


Docket No. 1420—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Blocks: 
Shipping, Automobile: 
Wooden: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 


class B. 
(PFI 6358) 
Docket No. 1421—10:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Cocoanut Oil Products: 

Cocoanut Oil Cake: In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or 
in bags, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class B. | 
Cocoanut Oil Cake Meal: In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in 

bags, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 
(To cancel Items 23 and 24, Page 164—PFI 6334) 
Docket No. 1422—10:20 A. M. 
Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
To cancel Item 13, Page 120, allowing Castings to go as Cast- 
ings and the Cans as Cans. 
(PFI 6319) 


Docket No. 1423—10:30 A. M. 
Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
To cancel Item 4, Page 141, account no movement located. 
. (PFI 6331) 
Docket No. 1424—10:40 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicles, Motor: 
Automobiles, Freight and Trailer Trucks, mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), first class. 
(New Item) 
Docket No. 1425—10:50 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
. Western Committee. 
Resinate of Aluminum, Calcium, Chromium, Cobalt, Copper, 
Lead, Manganese, Soda or Zinc: In barrels, L. C. L., second 
class; in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth 


class. 
(PFI 6297—New Item) 


Docket No. 1426—11:00 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

Western Committee. 

Batting, Bats, Mattress Felt or Pads, cotton or jute: In boxes, 

first class; in bales not machine pressed, L. C. L., first 

class; in bales not machine pressed, straight or mixed C. L., 

minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 

ond class; in machine pressed bales, Cc. L., second class; 

in machine pressed bales, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
ee 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

illing: 

Cotton: In boxes, first class; in bales not machine pressed, 
L. C. L., first class; in bales not machine pressed, C. L., 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds. (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 
ond class; in machine pressed bales, L. C. L., second class; 
in machine pressed bales, C. L., minimum weight 18,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Jute: In boxes, first class; in bales not machine pressed, 
L. C. L., first class; in bales not machine pressed, C. L., 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 
ond class; in machine pressed bales, L. C. L., second class; 
in machine pressed bales, C. L., minimum weight 18,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Cotton and Jute combined: In boxes, first class; in bales not 
machine pressed, L. C. L., first class; in bales not machine 
pressed, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class; in machine pressed bales, L. C. L., 
second class; in machine pressed bales, C. L., minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 12, Page 172; Item 22, Page 189; Item 7, Page 193) 

Docket No. 1427—11:20 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Buffing or Polishing Compounds, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 

Liquid: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, first class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. 
lL, second class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class; in bulk in 
barrels, L. C. L., second class; in butk in barrels, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class; in metal cans 
in barrels or boxes. and in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class. 
ste or powder: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, first class; in fiber or metal cans or cartons in bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in fiber or metal cans 
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or cartons in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 

36,000 pounds, fourth class; in bulk in barrels or boxes, 

L. Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class; in 

fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes and in 

—— in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth 

class. 

(To cancel Items 4 and 5, Page 14, Supplement 13) 
Docket No. 1428—11:30 A. M. , 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Furniture (see Notes 1 and 2): 
Couch Hammocks, Swinging, with or without iron or steel 
frames or standards: 

Flat: Wrapped in burlap, fiberboard or paper, frames or 
standards may be in bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class; in boxes or crates, frames or standards 
may be in bundles (see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 11, Page 33, Supplement 5) 
eo No. 1429—11:40 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
utes: 
Car Unloading, Iron or Steel: S. U., loose or in packages, 
first class; K. D., loose or in packages, third class. 
(To cancel Item 10, Page 15, Supplement 13) 


Docket No. 1430—2:30 P. M. 
° Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Paper Articles: 
Cups, paper, fiberboard or pulpboard: 

Drinking: Nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
folded flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(To cancel Item 20,,Page 299—PFI 6284) 


Docket No. 1431—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Stone, Crushed or Ground; Plaster, Calcined, Land, Plaster of 
Paris, Stucco or Wall Plaster and Cement Mixing Compound, 
Liquid, in packages provided for L. C. L. shipments, mixed 
Cc. L. will be taken at the highest rating provided for C. L. 
quantities of any article in the shipment. The carload mini- 
mum weight shall be the highest C. L. minimum weight pro- 
vided for any article in the shipment. 


Docket No. 1432—1:40 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Bottlers’: 

Pasteurizing Tanks: S. U., loose or on skids, L. C. L., class 
D1; S. U., in boxes or. crates, L. C. L., class D1; K. D., 
loose or in packages, small parts in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., second class. 

(Cancels Item 13, Page 256—PFI 6296) 


Docket No. 1433—1:50 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Crayons: 

School or Marking: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 13, Page 173—PFI 6299) 


Docket No. 1434—2:00 P. M. 
Submitted by Uniform Con mittee. 
Eliminate Item 19, Page 318, covering Racks, Veneer Drying, 
account no movement. 
(PFI 6268) 


Docket No. 1435—2:10 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Booths: 

Election: 

Canvas and iron or steel or canvas, iron or stee] and wood 
combined: K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Canvas and wood combined: Folded, in boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

(Cancels Item 13 (first half), Page 137—PFI 6249) 
Docket No. 1436—2:20 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Fans: 

Fans, not otherwise indexed by name: Power, in barrels, 
boxes or crates, one and one-half times first class; other 
than power, in barrels or boxes, one and one-half times 
first class. 

(Cancels Items 21 and 22, Page 188) 
Docket No. 1437—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Grindstones (Natural Stone), Grindstone Fixtures and Frames: 

Grinstones: With frames, S. U., loose, first class; with frames 
S. U., in barrels, boxes or crates, second class; with frames 
K. D. or folded flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
mounted on shafts, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class; without fixtures, frames or shafts, loose or 
in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; without fixtures, frames 
or shafts, loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
000 pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 22, Page 222) 
Docket No. 1438—2:40 P. M 


. ; Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
Eliminate Crop Ends, iron or steel, covered by Item 15, Page 


236. 
Docket No. 1439—2:50 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
, Western Committee. 
Roll Protectors, iron or steel, taken apart: 


In barrels, boxes, 
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bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth cluss; in packages named, 
L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 12, Page 325) 


Docket No. 1440—3:00 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Electrical Appliances: 
Overhead Trolley Wire Installation Fixtures, 
indexed by name: 

Iron or steel: In barrels or boxes, L. C. oe 
in packages named, C. 
class A. 

Iron or steel and brass, bronze, insulating composition or 
wood combined: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second 
class: in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, class A. 

(PFI 6145) 


Docket No. 1441—3:10 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


not otherwise 


second class; 
L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 


Lamps: 


Electric Lamps, not otherwise indexed by name, 
globes or shades, in barrels or boxes, class D1. 
Gas, Stationary (Gas Arc Lamps), without globes or shades, 
in barrels or, boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 15, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 

third class. 
Oil, including Oil Lamp Founts, without globes or shades: 
Lamps, not otherwise indexed by name, without globes or 


without 
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shades: Packed in crates, one and one-half times first 
class; packed in barrels or boxes, first class. 
(Cancels Item 1, Page 243; Item 5, Page 27, Sup. 13; Item 3, 
Page 243 (heading ere ‘Item 3, Page 39, Sup. 5—PFI 6278) 

Docket No. 1442—3:30 P. 
Binsrietions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Shoddy: 

Cotton: In bags or in bales, not machine pressed, L. C. L., 
second class; in machine pressed bales, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Cotton and_ wool combined: In bags or in bales, not machine 
pressed, L. C. L., second class; in machine pressed bales, 
i. ©. ta, thd class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Wool: In bags, L. C. L., first class; in bales, not machine 
pressed, li. C. Lk. first class; in bags or in bales, not 
machine pressed, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class; in machine pressed 
bales, L. C. L., second class; in machine pressed bales, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 

(Cancels Page 337, Item 12—PFI 6275) 
Docket No. 1443—3:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Torches: 

Welding, with or without equipment of tips, 

class D1. 


(New Entry) 


in boxes, 
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Transcontinental Rates—Twenty-seventh in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for 
the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Asssistant Professor of 


Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 


Having described the rate structures in western and 
southwestern territories, there still remains for considera- 
tion the rate structure comprising the rates on shipments 
between the Pacific coast, on the one side, and the cen- 
tral western and eastern sections of the United States, on 
the other. The rates to and from the Pacific coast ter- 
minals located on or near the seaboard, moreover, are 
so interrelated with the rates to and from interior points 
throughout the far west that this lesson and the one 
following must necessarily include a description of the 
rates to and from intermediate points. 

No large rate structure anywhere in the country has 
been the subject of more protracted complaints and ‘fre- 
quent changes than the transcontinental rate structure. 
Indeed, it is possible that it may again be changed. The 
transcontinental rate structure, however, is one of such 
vital interest and indicates the nature of the forces that 
influence freight rates so clearly that a brief description 
of the rate structure as it is at present and as it was 
in the past will be given in this lesson, whereas a num- 
ber of current points of interest, particularly those cen- 
tering about the Panama Canal, will be included in Lesson 
No. 28. 


The transcontinental rate structure has been molded 
largely in accordance with the dictates of water compe- 
tition and commercial or market competition. Transcon- 
tinental rates have long been obliged to compete with 
available water routes. Before the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, freight moved over various routes: (1) The 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company transferred much 
coastwise freight across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec via 
the Mexican National Railway. (2) Some coastwise freight 
was transferred across the Isthmus of Panama by rail. 
The steamship lines on the Pacific side were the Pacific 
Mail and the California-Atlantic Line, which a little later 
was replaced by the Luckenbach Steamship Company, and 
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the Atlantic service was provided by the Panama Rail 
Road Steamship Line. (3) Some freight was also shipped 
via Cape Horn in sailing vessels and through the Straits 
of Magellan by tramp steamers. (4) An additional part 
water route was the so-called Sunset Route, which oper- 
ated via the Morgan Line to New Orleans and Galveston 
and thence via the rail lines of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Since’ the opening of the Panama Canal, coastwise 
shipments by the first three of these water routes has 
been discontinued. The Sunset Route continues to oper- 
ate as in the past, but it is not an important source of 
competition in rate-making because its rates are the same 
as the rates of the transcontinental railroads. The Pan- 
ama Canal, since its opening, has been the only source 
of active water competition. 

When the transcontinental railroads endeavored to in- 
crease their shipments to and from the Pacific coast they 
were obliged to reduce their rates between the two sea- 
boards of the United States in order to meet existing 
water competition. These low coast-to-coast rates enabled 
the shippers of the Atlantic coast to enter the markets 
of the Pacific seaboard, but obviously placed those located 
in the central west at a disadvantage. The Southern 
Pacific Company endeavored to meet water competition 
more effectively by organizing the Sunset Route, yet this 
did not solve the difficulty for other transcontinental rail 
lines. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, for example, 
then announced that it would give to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City the same opportunity to enter the Pacific 
coast markets that the Southern Pacific had given to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Shippers throughout the central west, 
moreover, complained that although they were located 
nearer to the Pacific coast than the shippers of the east, 
they were obliged to pay higher rates. This commercial or 
market competition between the central west and the 
east, and the desire of the transcontinental railroads in 
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serving the central west to increase their Pacific ship- 
ments then resulted in the blanket rate system. 


Blanket Rate System. 


Under this blanket rate system the rates on many west- 
bound commodities are the same whether they are shipped 
from the Atlantic seaboard or from Chicago, St. Louis, or 
points on the Missouri River. Water and market compe- 
tition have caused the carriers entirely to disregard dis- 
tance in fixing transcontinental rates on numerous .com- 
modities. The blanket system likewise applies to many 
eastbound commodity rates, and, in the past, also applied 
to eastbound and westbound class rates. Its scope has 
gradually narrowed, but it continues to be one of the 
features of the transcontinental rate structure. Such 
transcentinental rates as are not blanketed are made in 
accordance with the system of zones indicated in the 
accompanying maps. 

The difficulties of the carriers were not solved entirely 


Eastern defined territories A to F on traffic to California terminals. 
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es described in FS. Order 124 
of April 30,1915. 


Eastern defined territories A to F on traffic to north coast terminals. 


by establishing the blanket rate system. Much freight 
was also shipped to the interior western points not located 
on or near the Pacific coast, and consequently not influ- 
enced by water competition to the same extent as the 
shipments to and from the coast terminals. The carriers 
Tefused to extend their low coast-to-coast rates to these 
intermediate points, with the result that the rates from 
the central west or east to many destinations located far 
inland were higher than their rates to the Pacific ter- 
Minals. This violated the long-and-short-haul principle 
and was justified by the carriers, and, in some cases, also 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the grounds 
of greater water competition on the shipments to the 
terminals. Much litigation has resulted from this dif- 
ference which, until the enforcement of the Commission’s 
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decision of June 30, 1917, existed between the terminal and 
intermediate rates, and the ultimate solution has probably 
not been finally determined. 


Westbound Class Rates. 

The transcontinental tariffs generally quote rates sep- 
arately to “California” points and to “North Pacific” coast 
points. They also distinguish between the rates to the 
coast terminals and those to intermediate points. Cali- 
fornia intermediate territory includes all points west of 
Deming, N. M., and Utah common points referred to in 
Lesson,No. 25. The North Pacific intermediate territory 
includes various sub-districts known as interior coast, 
Columbia River, Spokane and British Columbia territories. 
Its western boundary is the Montana common-point ter- 
ritory referred to in Lesson No. £5. The coast terminals 
include various points located on or near the Pacific sea- 
board, specifically named in the transcontinental tariffs. 

The transcontinental class rates to California terminals 
are graded in accordance with nine lettered rate groups 
or zones, the general locations of groups A to F being 
indicated in the accompanying map. Groups G, H and J 
include the western and southwestern region as far west 
as Denver. Instead of being blanketed, a certain amount 
of importance is attached to relative distances. The rates 
via the all-rail lines are shown in the following table: 


TABLE I—CLASS RATES TO CALIFORNIA TERMINALS. 


Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds (Governed by Western Classi- 
fication). 


To points taking terminal rates 
(via all-rail routes) from 
points taking— 

Group A 

Group B 


Classes. 
3 


Group C 
Group D 
Group E 
Group F 
G 
H 


Group 
Group 
Group J 


To points taking terminal rates 
(via all-rail routes) from 
points taking— 

Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Group D 

Group E 

Group F 

Group G 

Group H 

Group J 


A different set of rates applies on shipments carried 
to the north Pacific ports by rail and thence transshipped 
to destination by coastwise vessels, those from origin 
groups G and H being on a somewhat higher level than 
the corresponding rates via all-rail routes. 

Various westbound class rates apply to California inter- 
mediate territory. Those to main line stations in Cali- 
fornia are generally the same as the terminal rates; 
those to branch line stations take certain arbitraries, or 
the local rate, in addition to the main line junction rates; 
those to Reno, Nev., and various points to the east thereof 
are somewhat lower than the westbound class rates to-the 
terminals; those to Winnemucca and points to the east 
as far as the Nevada-Utah line are on a somewhat lower 
level than the class rates to Reno; those to Phoenix, Ariz., 
and points as far east as the Arizona-New Mexico state 
line are the same as the rates to Reno, Nev.; while those 
to points west of Phoenix are gradually increased until 
the California terminal rates are reached. 

The westbound class rates to the north Pacific coast 
terminals, with the exception of those in shipments from 
groups G and H, are the same as the westbound class 
rates to California terminals via the all-rail routes. The 
westbound class rates from group G are the same as those 
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from group F; those from group H are the same as the 
westbound class rates from group D. The difference is 
due largely to the greater distance from these groups 
to the north Pacific coast terminals than to the California 
terminals. 


Westbound class rates to north Pacific intermediate 
territory are quoted in terms of the limited number of sub- 
territories named above. Interior coast and Columbia 
River points receive the same westbound class rates as 
the north coast terminals. Those to Spokane, Wash., 
and affiliated territory are on a lower basis than the 
terminal rates; and those to various points located be- 
tween Spokane territory, on the one side, and interior 
coast and Columbia River territories, on the other, are 
lower than the terminal rates and higher than the Spokane 
rates, the Spokane rates being gradually increased with the 
terminal rates, which serve as a maximum, are reached. 
Westbound class rates from western rate groups, other than 
F, G, and J, to points in British Columbia reached by 
vessels operating on Puget Sound, are ascertained by add- 
ing certain arbitraries to the terminal rates. Those from 
groups F, G, and J are the same as the westbound ter- 
minal rates. 

Eastbound Class Rates. 


The eastbound class rates on shipments from Pacific 
coast terminals to the central west and east are the 
same as the westbound rates to the terminals. They are 
quoted in terms of the usual lettered rate groups, subject 
to slight modifications. The eastbound class rates from 
many intermediate points likewise are at present the same 
as the westbound rates, but in some instances there are 
slight differences. The eastbound rates from Reno and 
Winnemucca, Nev., for example, are on a somewhat higher 
basis than the westbound class rates to these points. 


Westbound Commodity Rates. 


The commodity rates on westbound shipments. are of 
very much greater importance than the transcontinental 
class rates, because they have been extended to a larger 
proportion of transcontinental traffic. Particularly im- 
portant are the carload rates, for the spread between the 
carload and less-than-carload rates is usually wide in 
transcontinental business, and a large proportion of the 
entire traffic moves in carload lots. 


Yntil the Interstate Commerce Commissiin’s decision 
of June 30, 1917, became effective, westbound commodities 
were divided into three groups or schedules known re- 
spectively as A, B and C. Schedule A included commodi- 
ties on which the railroads did not expect to meet the 
competition of the coastwise steamship lines, but on which 
they reduced the rates to a low level with a view to enable 
central western shippers to compete with the producers 
located in the far east. Schedule B included a large group 
of commodities which the railroads handled in competition 
with the coastwise lines, and schedule C included those 
articles the rates on which were normally most subject 
to coastwise water competition. 


Westbound Commodity Rates to California Terminals and 
Intermediate Points. 


The list of California terminals in the case of schedule 
C commodities was limited to a small number of points 
located directly on the seaboard and served by coastwise 
carriers, i. e., San Diego, Wilmington, East Wilmington, 
San Pedro, East San Pedro, San Francisco and Oakland. 
The terminal rates on schedule B commodities were ex- 
tended to a somewhat larger number of California points, 
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and those on’ schedule A commodities, as in the case of 
westbound class rates, were applied still mire widely, 
The westbound terminal rates on schedule A commodities 
were generally blanketed to all destinations with the «x. 
ception of points in the so-called Tonopah-Goldfield dis. 
trict in Nevada. About two-thirds of them were not ap. 
plied from points east of Chicago, either because there 
was no actual movement from points farther east or be 
cause they would not be profitable to the carriers if ex. 
tended to such eastern points of origin. The rates on 
many schedules B and C commodities were normally con- 
trolled largely by water competition. Those on commodi- 
ties in schedule C are especially low because these articles 
are well adapted to shipments via the Panama Canal. 
They applied only to a limited number of California points, 
and they were frequently blanketed over all middle west- 
ern and eastern points of origin. It is only in a limited 
number of instances that the westbound rates on schedules 
B and C commodities were quoted in terms of the various 
zones or groups indicated in the accompanying maps. 


Westbound commodity rates on articles in schedule B 
to intermediate points were, until the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, governed by definite 
rules prescribed by the Commission. Points of origin of 
westbound shipments were divided into five zones, the 
boundaries of which were minutely defined in the tariffs 
of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. The rates on 
shipmehts from Zone 1 to intermediate points could not 
exceed the terminal rates; those from Zone 2 could not 
exceed the terminal rates by more than 7 per cent; and 
the corresponding percentages governing the relationship 
between the terminal and intermediate rates on shipments 
from Zones 3.and 4 were 15 and 25 per cent, respectively. 
No percentage of this kind was prescribed for Zone §, 
because the territories of the Southeastern Traffic Asso 
ciation and the Virginia and the Carolinas were not in- 
cluded in the Commission’s orders. The westbound 
through rates from these sections of the south apply only 
to the Pacific terminals. Many of them are constructed 
as combinations on the Missouri River crossings; others 
are the same as the through rates from northern points 
of origin; or the westbound rates from the northern points 
serve as maximum. There is no definite arrangement 
as to the relationship between the terminal and _ inter. 
mediate rates on shipments from Zone 5. 

Schedule C rates were similarly governed by these per 
centages before the opening of the Panama Canal, but 
in 1915 special relief from the long-and-short-haul pril- 
ciple was temporarily extended to schedule C commodities 
(Fourth Section Order 124, Jan. 29, 1915, and April 3, 
1915). This special relief was, however, rescinded by the 
Commission in its decision of June, 1916. In November, 
1916, the Commission authorized the carriers to increasé 
their terminal rates temporarily on schedule C commod: 
ties, effective Dec. 30, 1916, to the extent of 10 cents pel 
100 pounds in carload and 25 cents per 100 pounds on less 
than-carload shipments. Meanwhile, however, the entire 
transcontinental commodity rate structure was under com 
sideration, and the Commission, on June 30, 1917, decided 
that after Oct. 15, 1917, the former relationship betwee! 
terminal rates and intermediate rates should cease and 
that thereafter, until further order, the former may nol 
be lower than the latter. As the general enforcement 0 
the long-and-short-haul clause by the Commission was 
due to the complete cessation of coastwise trade via the 
Panama Canal occasioned by the war, different relatiol 
ships may in case of some commodities again be author 
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ase Of ized after active water competition returns (Transconti- blanketed to all destinations, although, as in the case of 


widely. nental Rate Case, June 30, 1917, 46 I. C. C., 236). westbound commodity rates, there are certain exceptions 
waiting Westbound Commodity Rates to North Pacific Coast Ter. 0 this general practice. Most of the eastbound rates, 
he ex: minals and Intermediate Points. moreover, apply from the same points or group of points 


“ pe The commodity rates to the north Pacific coast terminals 
there jy are much the same as those applying to California ter- 
minals. Before the enforcement of the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission those on schedule 
C commodies, however, applied only to Astoria and Port- 
land, Ore.; and Bellingham, South Bellingham, Everett, 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Cosmopolis, Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash. Those on commodities in schedule B applied 
to a somewhat larger group of points, and those on 
schedule A commodities applied to an even larger number 
of northwestern points. They were, likewise, with certain 


that serve as destinations for westbound shipments. A 
different grouping of shipping points has, however, been 
worked out for certain commodities, such as lumber. 

The eastbound terminal rates, as a rule, serve as a 
maximum for eastbound rates from intermediate points. 
A limited number of items, however—about fifty in num- 
ber—receive higher intermediate rates than the rates that 
apply from the terminals. Certain California products, 
moreover, were given special relief by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from the long-and-short-haul clause in 
1915, but this relief was later rescinded. 


or be 
if ex. 
tes on 
ly con- 
nmodi- 
rticies 
Canal. 
points, 


| West- * : ‘ 
imited  excePtions, blanketed throughout all central western and The relationship between the Panama Canal and trans 
dules eastern points of origin continental railroad rates, and the transcontinental rate 
edules y —— : 

arious | Westbound commodity rates to north Pacific interme- orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission during the 


diate territory were quoted in terms of five principal past few years will be discussed in Lesson No. 28. 


intermediate groups. The rates on schedule A commodi- Note.—In order that the statement in the preceding lesson 
ties were generally the same to all intermediate points ‘No. 26) with reference to Texas intrastate rates may not be 


Ss. 
lule B 


ion of z 7 misleading, it should be noted that the rates explained have 
. as the rates to north Pacific coast terminals. Those on _ not been in effect in Texas since November 1, 1916, when the 
efinite rates published under the Shreveport order went into effect. 


commodities in schedules B and C shippea to the interior ince that date the maximum mileage in connection with the 


Seaton’, class scale of rates has been 450 miles instead of 245 miles, 
coast group before the enforcement of the Commission's and various other changes were made. The rates in effect 


s, th ae ’ i 
. ‘ recent decision were 5 cents per 100 pounds on carload_ are carried in A. C. Fonda’s Tariff 2B, I. C. C. No. 33. 
tariffs 5 a Ss ae 
and 10 cents per 100 pounds on less-than-carload ship- 


a ments above the terminal rates. Schedule B rates to the INLAND WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


gin of 


ld not ‘ ; : : 

— Columbia River group and Spokane territory were adjusted That progress is being made in using more fully the 
. ang 2 accordance with the zone percentages mentioned in inland streams and waterways of the country is shown 
i“ shh connection with the rates to California points excepting by a report just made to the Secretary of Commerce by 


that the boundaries of the various zones were slightly Walter Parker, assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 
different. Schedule C rates were the same to the Columbia _ for inland water transportation. This report covers the 
River and Spokane groups, which, for purposes of quoting six months ending Dec. 31, 1917, and is concerned with 
these rates, are termed the “maximum rate group.” The the work that has been done by the Department of Com- 
special relief from the long-and-short-haul clause extended merce to encourage a more extended system of inland 


ments 
tively. 
one 5, 

Asso- 


ot in- 

“le. to schedule C commodities was the same as was stated waterways. 

re in connection with California rates. As in the case of The purpose of the campaign undertaken by the depart- 
anil westbound commodity rates to California, however, the ment, it is stated, has been twofold: First, to convince 


Commission ruled that after Oct. 15, 1917, the commodity the public that commercial use of the navigable streams 
rates to north Pacific intermediate points may not exceed and waterways of the country has become necessary as 
those to the north Pacific coast terminals. a war measure and as an essential factor in the develop- 

In California as well as along the north Pacific coast ment of an adequate and economic system of transporta- 
lies a certain district known as “back-haul territory,” the tion for the promotion of domestic and foreign trade after 
rates to which may be constructed by adding the local the war; and, second, to convince the public that properly 
rate to the terminal rate on westbound shipments. In constructed terminal facilities that will co-ordinate river, 
other words, the shipper has the option of a choice be-_ rail and storage, plus modern boat lines, plus the business 
tween such through rates as have been established and machinery required to systematize water transportation 
these combination rates which, in some instances, may and render it efficient, will restore water transportation 
be lower. In 1915 the Interstate Commerce Commission to an economic and practical basis. 


decided that the rates on class C commodities shipped The following facts are given to show the definite prog- 
to back-haul territory might be constructed by adding regs that has been made by different communities recently 
arbitraries to the terminal rates not exceeding 75 per cent jn developing inland waterways: 


of the local rates from the terminal to destination. The 
<a é : i St. Paul, Minneapolis, Moline, Rock Island, Davenport, 
pecial relief afforded, however, was but temporary, for it Muscatine, on the upper Mississippi River, are now build- 


was rescinded by the Commission on June 5, 1916. ing modern terminal and storage equipment. 


In the same order of April 30, 1915, the Commission Tuscaloosa and Demopolis, on the Warrior River, and 
excluded various interior points from the list of coast Montgomery, Selma and Mobile, on the Alabama River, 
terminals. Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose and Santa Te preparing plans for terminals that will be constructed 


in the near future. 
Clara promptly appealed to the courts. They obtained a ” 3 . 
favorable decision from the District Court, but the Com- eens Ren Von Teneee ne SE Se Ge Se 


tion of a terminal at that point. 

lission’s order was upheld by the United States Supreme Greenville, Miss., is also showing definite activity in 

Court (U. S., Interstate Commerce Commission, Atchison, this direction. 

Topeka & Santa Fe et al. vs. Merchants’ and Manufac- At La Salle, Il., plans have been prepared for a river- 

$ hers’ Tratie A rs t a * 4, 1916 and-rail terminal, with two slips for the development of 

Ss frailic Assn. Of sacramento et al., Dec. 4, - an industrial district at ‘that point. 

See Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1916, pp. 1255-57). Peoria is making plans to reclaim a large area of land 
Eastbound Commodity Rates. in front of the city by the construction of a quay wall, 

The eastbound rates on commodities shipped from the with a modern terminal connecting with all railroads and 

belt lines at that point. 
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Pacific coast to the central west and the east are generally Kansas City, which has had a modern river terminal 


















































for several years, is now extending and improving the 
terminal through the addition of elevators. 

A very active movement for the building of terminal 
equipment for the enlarged Erie Canal is now gaining 
impetus every day. 

Government barges have been placed in service on the 
upper Mississippi by the War Department, and, through 
government assistance, a new fleet is to be built for this 
service. 

A successful service has also been established between 
Florence, Ala., and Peoria, Ill., and a fleet of barges and 
towboats has been ordered built for the enlargement of 
this service. ; 

Sugar is now being moved by barge from Louisiana 
plantations to New Orleans through shallow channels be- 
cause railroad cars have not been available. 

Great impetus has been given the movement to open 
a navigation channel from the Great Lakes to the nav- 
igable Illinois River, thence to the Mississippi. 

For the relief of Nashville’s transportation problems 
the state of Tennessee has created a special commission 
and given it great powers. 

Practical navigation of the Missouri River between Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis is being sustained. 

Above Kansas City navigation for local purposes is suc- 
cessful where channel depth is sufficient. 

Marked progress has been made at New Orleans in the 
development of a terminal and water-front storage system, 
co-ordinating river, rail and ocean. 





| Personal Notes 








A. E. Yardley, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Tennessee Central Railroad Company 
was recently announced, 
started his railroad ca- 
reer with the Colorado 
Midland at Denver, in 
1888. He came to Chi- 
cago to enter commercial 
business in 1893. From 
1897 to 1902 he was traf- 
fic manager of the Liquid 
Carbonic Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. From 
1902 to 1905 he was com- 
mercial agent at Chicago 
of the Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond & Muncie, after- 
ward changed to the C., 
C. & L., absorbed by the 
C., H. & D.-Pere Mar- 
quette. From 1905 to 
1906 he was_- general 
manager of the Missouri 
Southern Railroad, in 
charge of traffic and operation at Leeper, Mo.; 1907 to 
1909, commercial agent, C., C. & L., Chicago; 1909 to 1911, 
district passenger agent, same road, Chicago; 1912 to 1914, 
general traveling freight agent of the C., M. & G. Railroad 
at Chicago; 1914 to 1917, commercial agent, Tennessee 
Central Railroad; and Dec. 1, 1917, he was appointed to 
his present position. 








C. E. Childe has been appointed manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Commercial Club of Omaha, succeeding 
E. J. McVann, who has resigned on account of the fact 
that his law practice outside of Omaha has absorbed all 
of his time. >.’ 

H. A. Fidler is appointed traffic manager of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company, with headquarters 
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at Detroit, Mich. The office of general freight agent is 
abolished. C. E. Hochstedler is appointed chief of tariff 
bureau, with headquarters at Detroit. 

By order of the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Michigan, Southern Division, 
E. Ford has been appointed receiver of the properties of 
the Michigan East & West Railway Company. 

Henry A. Scandrett, formerly interstate commerce coun- 
sel of the Union Pacific System, is appointed assistant 
director of traffic and commerce counsel, with office at 
Chicago. 

F. R. Bolles, general manager of the Copper Range 
Railroad Company, has been elected vice-president and 
general manager, having jurisdiction over the operating 
and traffic departments. 

W. C. Matlack has been elected vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Trenton Transportation Company, Trenton, 
N. J.; L. H. Garrison has been appointed general manager, 
with office at Philadelphia, Pa. The office of general 
superintendent is abolished. 

W. H. Ogborn is appointed general manager for H. E. 
Bucklen, receiver of the St. Joseph Valley Railway Com- 
pany in charge of all departments, with headquarters at 
LaGrange, Ind. 

George F. Scheer, traveling passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
has been promoted to general agent, with headquarters at 
Toledo, O. 

G. A. Blair, assistant freight traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Chicago, has resigned; 
T. W. Proctor, assistant general freight agent at Minne- 
apolis, has been transferred to Chicago in the same ¢a- 
pacity. 

W. M. Orr, of the Queen & Crescent Despatch fast 
freight line, with headquarters at Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent of the Southern Railway 
at New Orleans, La., succeeding R. H. Tate, who died. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company and P., C., C. & 
St. L. Railroad Company announce that the titles of cer- 
tain officers have been changed as follows: J. J. Turner, 
senior vice-president; Edward B. Taylor, vice-president in 
charge of finance and accounting; D. T. McCabe, vice- 
president in charge of traffic; G. L. Peck, vice-president 
in charge of operation; B. McKeen, vice-president in 
charge of real estate and purchases. 

The Pennsylvania has found it necessary to close the 
office of its district freight solicitor at Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. W. Skipworth has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Western Petroleum Company, with offices at Tulsa, 
Okla. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 

The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex., held its annual election 
of officers, with the following results: President, G. A. 
Deuel; first vice-president, T. C. Wagner; second vice 
president, C. L. Holland; third vice-president, J. H: Webb; 
secretary-treasurer, C. E. Hinds; directors, E. W. Jones, 
A. Angus, F. G. Abbey, W. N. Hill, J. G. Fry, Arthur 
Stone, C..G. Tomlinson. Mr. Hinds was elected for the 
fourth time secretary-treasurer. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will have for its 
speaker, Tuesday, January 8, Edmond Trabue on the sub 
ject, “The So-called Pacifist.” This will be the last weekly 
meeting until after the annual banquet. 


The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of 
Boston will hold its 32d annual meeting at Young’s Hotel, 
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Boston, Saturday, January 12, at 5, for the election of 
officers, consideration of constitution and by-laws, and 
any Other business that may come before it. The prin- 
cipal feature of the evening will be a talk on “War Camp 
Experiences on the Western Front” by D. Brewer Eddy 
of Newton, who has spent much time in England, France 
and Italy studying the conditions along the battle front. 
The executive committee has deemed it best to forego 
some of the usual features during the past year, on ac- 
count of the war conditions. 


PRIVATE CAR INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Attorney-Examiner Brown expects to be in a friendly 
atmosphere at Chicago February 4, when the taking of 
testimony in No. 4906, the private car inquiry, is re- 
sumed, after about two years of quiescence. At the first 
hearings the owners of private cars were hostile. The 
Armour Car Company officials then resisted to such an 
extent that they went into court and obtained a decision 
that they need not answer certain questions, because 
the law gives the Commission no authority to compel 
answers to such questions. 

Since that time, however, the private car questions 
have been discussed so much that there is a general 
conclusion among their owners that the railroads have 
not been making proper compensation for their use; that 
instead of the companies resisting the Commission, it is 
believed they will do everything in their power to help 
it The announcement of the reopening says the purpose 
is as follows: 


1. To bring the statistical data down to date. 

2. To secure such further evidence as may be necessary to 
show the relation between private car companies and rail 
carriers at this time, and to show changed conditions since 
former hearings. 

3. To determine whether it is proper where special equip- 
ment is supplied by carriers, that a service charge in addition 
to the rate of transportation be assessed; and the amount of 
such charge if one is to be made. 

4. To ascertain in case a carrier has no equipment of the 
kind demanded by a shipper, whether it should secure the same 
from the owner of such equipment or whether the shipper should 
be permitted to make his own arrangement with the owner, 
and thus supply equipment for his own use. 

5. To determine whether if private car owners are to be 
permitted to continue to furnish cars to shippers and make 
charges direct to the shipper, a tariff naming the charges should 
be filed with the Commission. 

6. To ascertain what compensation oom be paid by car- 
tiers subject to the act to the car owner or lessor for the use 
of private cars furnished, and the manner ro which the charges 
should be determined. 

7. To determine what relation investment in private cars, 
cost of operation, maintenance and depreciation, and loaded and 
empty per car mile freight earnings, should bear to the rental 
or allowance to be paid by the carrier for the use of the private 
cars, 

8 To ascertain whether charges for refrigeration should be a 
stated sum for the service, in cents per 100 pounds of freight 
hauled, or whether the charges should be based on the cost of 
the service, including labor, cost and weight of ice, salt, etc. 

x Te investigate rules, charges and practices respecting 
icing and re-icing, in private cars, and to develop facts within 
respect to the propriety of the line haul carrier performing the 
Service and making the charges. 

10. To investigate rules and practices of defendants as to 
mixtures, minimum weights and charges, part lot shipments, 
return of empty containers, etc., in mei. ir ag cars, to determine 
Whether such rules and practices operate to prefer or prejudice 
any shipper or shippers, or any particular description of traffic. 

ll. To investigate questions respecting demurrage charges 
on private cars. 

12. To determine whether the Master Car Builders’ Rules 
With respect to private cars should be filed with the Commis- 

and observed by carriers accordingly. 
To investigate and secure evidence with respect to such 
" matters as may be pertinent to this inquiry. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
October, 1917, shows 7,930, or a percentage of 03.33, cars 
held overtime as against 5,203, a percentage of 02.29, for 
Octob er, 1916. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to i..wswer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Long-and-Short-Haul Clause Transgressed. 


Q.—Lines A and B reach destination C. Line A has 
its own rails between Chicago and destination C and 
makes a certain line of class rates. Road B reaches Chi- 
cago only via other lines and its route with, its connec- 
tions, is 108 per cent of the direct route via A. Road B 
publish the same rates between Chicago and destination 
C as carried by line A, but the tariff carries provision 
that rates will not be applied to intermediate points to 
which the combination of locals is applied and which is 
higher than the rate to point C. The rates as published 
by line B are not protected by fourth section application 
or order. 


Please advise if the tariff of line B is legal as applied 
to intermediate points on its line and, if not, just what 
would one have to do to obtain relief at intermediate 
stations to destination C. 


While we are satisfied that a complaint to the Com- 
mission would bring about the desired adjustment, we 
wish to avoid such a complaint and thought you might 
refer us to some rule of the Commission which would 
make the rates to intermediate no higher than to the 
more distant point, where the more distant rates were 
not protected by fourth section application or order. 

A.—The Commission’s Fourth Section Order 3700 au- 
thorizes the longer line to meet the rates of the shorter 
line between competitive points, but only when an appli- 
cation for relief from the long-and-short-haul rule of the 
fourth section of the act to regulate commerce has been 
filed and is pending before the Commission. If the situa- 
tion you mentioned is not protected by a pending appli- 
cation or has not been authorized by a fourth section 
order, the carrier has no right to publish rates which 
offend against the fourth section, and if a carrier so pub: 
lishes and collects an unlawful rate it subjects itself to 
the penalties provided in the act for violation thereof. 
The Commission has repeatedly held that a rate published 
and filed in accordance with section 6 of the act is the 
only rate a carrier may charge and collect; and it is 
provided in the Elkins act that such rate “Shall be con- 
clusively deemed to be the legal rate, and any departure 
from such rate, or any offer to depart therefrom, shall 
be deemed to be an offense under this section of the act.” 
If the offending carrier will publish and file a rate that 
does not transgress any of the provisions of the act, it 
may then submit claims for reparation on the Commis- 
sion’s special docket, and doubtless would obtain an order 
to refund down to the subsequently established rate. If 
the offending carrier is not willing to voluntarily submit 
the claims, the matter can be submitted to the Commission 
on formal complaint. 


Hay Minimum in Minnesota. 


Q.—Where the minimum on a car of hay loaded in cars 
over 36% feet and not over 42 feet is 24,000 minimum 
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Minnesota business, and where the car is loaded to full 
visible capacity and can get only 21,000 in the car can 
the shipper present claim for overcharge? 

A.—The Great Northern Railway tariff applying on 
Minnesota state traffic is not filed with the Interstate 
Commission, and we do not therefore have access to 
its current tariff. Formerly it filed such rates and at 
that time the tariff provided for a minimum carload 
weight on hay of 24,000 pounds when loaded in cars over 
364% feet but not over 42 feet in length, and did not 
contain any provision for the use of actual weight when 
cars were fully loaded. Apparently the Minnesota state 
rates are now published in Great Northern Railway tariff 
G. F. O. No. 25000, Min. Ry. Com. No. 358, which, as we 
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have already stated, is not filed at Washington. You can 
doubtless get the desired information by obtaining a copy 
of that tariff or subsequent issue thereof. 

Free Time on Reconsigned Car. 

Q.—A ships a car of grain to B at this point; before 
24 hours have expired he reconsigns it to C. C samples 
the car in railway yards and finds that he cannot use it 
and reconsigns it to Chicago. Should any demurrage be 
assessed if more than 24 hours has elapsed between ar. 
rival and last reconsigning? 

A.—It is our view that C is the real consignee, and that 
this should be treated as one transaction and only one 
allowance of 48 hours under rule 2, section A, of the 
demurrage tariff snould be made, from date of arrival. 





Function of an Industrial Traffic Department 


(Written for the Traffic World by W. T. Van Metre, assist- 
ant professor of transportation, School of Business, Columbia 
University.) 

A few years ago industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, in general, gave but scant attention to scientific 
and methodical supervision of their transportation service. 
Goods for shipment were delivered to railroad or steam- 
ship line, the bills presented by the carrier were paid, 
usually grudgingly, but with little or no question as to 
correctness, and the details of the service were left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the transportation agency, ship- 
pers knowing little and apparently caring less as to how 
the transportation service was conducted. Complaining of 
rates on general principles was a well-grounded habit, 
large shippers often had certain “relations” with carriers 
by which rebates or other favorable concessions were 
obtained, small shippers paid according to the frequently 
changing tariffs. Compensation for lost or damaged 
freight was sometimes readily obtained, but more often 
it was secured only after a long and exceedingly vexa- 
tious controversy. 


This indifference to the transportation service was due 
in part to the lack of effective public regulation of car- 
riers, but in a large measure it was merely part and parcel 
of the general inefficiency and extravagance with which 
most business enterprise in America was in one direction 
or another affected. In recent times business organization 
and business methods have undergone a decided change. 
From the standpoint of buying and selling, of production 
and marketing, of management of labor, utilization of 
tools and machinery, and use of land, vigorous efforts 
have been made to inject a higher degree of efficiency 
and economy into all lines of industrial endeavor. Not 
least among tkese efforts has been that intended to inau- 
gurate scientific nethods of securing adequate transporta- 
tion service. Business men have come to realize that 
transportation is a part of the process of production, just 
as manufacture; that an article is not produced until 
it is placed in the hands of the consumer; that trans- 
portation is just as much an element in the finished 
article as the concrete substance of which the article is 
made. With the recognition of these facts has come the 
desirability and the necessity of creating a specialized 
agency whose peculiar duty is to supervise the trans- 
portation service—the agency known as the industrial 
traffic department. 


What is the function of a traffic department? Many 
people have the idea that its duties begin and end with. 


the study of transportation rates, and that the only neces- 
sary qualification of a traffic manager is a _ thorough 
knowledge of rates. Such a narrow conception of the 
duties of a traffic manager is wholly erroneous. The 
traffic department of an industry supervises all the de- 
tails of the transportation service of the industry from 
the movement of raw materials and supplies to the plant 
to the movement of finished products to customers. This 
function includes the following activities, each of which 
has many subdivisions: (1) purchase of transportation; 
(2) shipping products from plant; (3) receiving ship- 
ments; (4) distribution of traffic within the plant; (5) 
audit of transportation accounts; (6) adjustment of claims; 
(7) understanding of rights and obligations under the law. 


Purchase of Transportation. 


A traffic manager buys many kinds of transportation 
according as the service is furnished by railroad or by 


ocean steamship, by agencies operating on inland water 


routes, by trucking and cartage companies, by express 
companies or by the government. In the purchase of 
the service he is guided by the same general principles 
that the buyer of any other goods follows; he considers 
the character of the commodity (in this case the quality 
of service) and the price. One factor must always be 
considered in relation to the other. 


To purchase transportation intelligently the traffic man- 
ager must have a thorough knowledge of rates. Many 
industrial traffic departments have their own files of tar- 
iffs, classifications, circulars and billing books to be used 
in the determination of their transportation charges, and 
some prepare elaborate card indexes of the various rates 
which they are likely to use. The traffic manager works 
with both the selling and the purchasing departments 
of his business, aiding the former in establishing prices 
and in determining the possible scope of territory in 
which advertising and selling activities may be profitably 
conducted, and helping the latter effect economies in the 
purchase of goods obtainable in several different locali- 
ties. If an industrial concern has plants in different cities 
transportation rates are usually a determining factor in 
designating the plant from which goods are to be shipped; 
differences in transportation rates may materially affect 
methods of distribution, as, for example, variations in 
carload and less-than-carload rates may justify the use 
of warehouses at various locations as distributing centers, 
or may give opportunities to economize by employing 
freight forwarding companies which make a business of 
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shipping carload consignments composed of several less- 
than-carload lots collected from a number of consignors. 
Some establishments find a source of profit in combining 
express and parcel post services for the delivery of various 
kinds of traffic. 

In addition to a practical knowledge of what rates are, 
the traffic manager must have, from a theoretical stand- 
point, the knowledge of what rates ought to be. Legal 
regulation of common carriers is based upon the princi- 
ples that rates shall be just and reasonable and that they 
shall not be unduly discriminatory. The determination 
of what, constitutes an unreasonably high or an unduly 
discriminatory rate involves the consideration of many 
factors, such as physiographic conditions, distance of haul, 
direction of haul, water competition, railroad competition 
and industrial competition; and the traffic manager who 
is an earnest student of the science of transportation is 
able to understand what should be the influence of these 
factors, and of many others, in the determination of the 
reasonableness of particular charges. In times past traf- 
fic managers were wont to indulge in indiscriminate 
scrambles for lower rates merely because a reduction, if 
accomplished, would mean an additional profit. Such 
activities brought the profession into disrepute and for- 
feited the respect of the traffic officials of carriers. The 
intelligent traffic manager, who seeks readjustment of 
rates only when satisfactory reasons for readjustment 
exist, secures a respectful hearing, and lays the basis 
for mutually beneficial relations with the carriers which 
he patronizes. Mistakes in rates are bound to occur. 
Inconsistencies in classifications arise as new fields of 
industry are developed, commodity rates granted in one 
territory may result in indue burdens to shippers paying 
class rates in another territory, a rate for a particular 
service may be too high in comparison with the rate for 
another service of similar character. When mistakes do 
occur it is ordinarily a matter of little difficulty to secure 
prompt justice from the carrier. But seeking in a sincere 
manner to correct discrepancies is quite different from 
attempting to demonstrate the false theory that what is 
the carrier’s loss is the shipper’s gain. The intelligent 
traffic manager understands that it is to his interest that 
the carrier should remain efficient and prosperous, just 
as it is to the interest of the carrier that the business of 
its patrons should thrive and expand. 

In buying transportation the traffic manager realizes 
that the cheapest article is seldom the best, and in making 
his selection from the different varieties of transportation 
available he bases his decision not only upon the rate 
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asked but also upon the quality of service to be obtained at 
a given price. Express, parcel post and the various grades 
of freight service by rail and by water have their respective 
advantages and disadvantages. The traffic manager routes 
his shipments in such a way as to get the greatest re- 
turn commensurate with the expense. Possessing a thor- 
ough knowledge of the possible routes available for par- 
ticular shipments, the traffic manager is not only able 
to get the most for his money, but im times of emergency 
he knows methods of expediting the movement of his 
traffic. He realizes the significance of embargoes and of 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G. BE. DeGOe 6ccvccisccses PE TET TT CTT TT TTT ee 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
We. TE, Gn 500 00:60:0 500.00nees%rceseeheeesenss Ve ee 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oe i SN ocean eneastccnnsebeseasenans Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. a Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Th. Wi Be gic scsdases pu nisin ieeiinie ale --....-Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic. of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford coccccccccccccccccc cd TOmaent 
We Se 456004%:0:00% oseeeee Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
Wey. St EE 5. 9040.4s eseseneeauere -Traffic Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 





e 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Ziac 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsure 
ing maximum profitse Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Rests St.Louis 





CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


R. R. GOVIN, President, 80 West Street, New York. 

R. D. UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

0. E. THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

GEO. K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
90 West Street, New York. 

N. B. HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 

G. W. S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 

JOHN H. ZINK, Freight and Traffic Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


New York Offices: 90 West St., New York 


J. eg Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Sireet, 
r! 
J. eeeneas BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


BAINBRIDGE COLBY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 

T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 

Cc. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 

ae J. NATHAN, Superintendent of Car Service, 90 West Street, New 
or 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in @ position to receive all foreign freight destined 


The 
to interior ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
company maintains a high 


standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 


this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
@ property will 


enterprises are invited to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 
be promptly furnished. 
Mileage 7 miles; additional under construction. 


ection all 
fo 


ptional location 
CONNECTIONS—At 


r plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


connections via these routes to all 





West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning availab! 


coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagner's Point, C. q Curtis q 
with the Western Maryland via fioat to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. RB. BR. to Curtis : 22.532 2 — hE 
Through points East, West, North and South. 


Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Seawall Branch at Wagner’s Point. 
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other obstacles to normal movement of freight; he saves 
time and money by avoiding needless switching and light- 
erage services. 


Shipping Products from Plant. 


Under this head come the duties connected with pack- 
ing and marking shipments, loading cars, the preparation 
of shipping papers, keeping records of outbound freight, 
ordering cars, supervision of trucking services, the ex- 
ercise of reconsignment and fabrication in transit privi- 
leges, and the tracing of shipments. How shall goods 
be packed to secure the highest degree of protection com- 
patible with the least cost of packing materials, lowest 
deadweight or tare, lowest rates under classification rules 
and, in case of export traffic, lowest customs duties in 
foreign ports? What methods of marking packages give 
legibility, accuracy and durability? What routine of 
making out shipping papers results in a minimum of 
errors in names and addresses, descriptions of traffic, 
statement of rates and routes, and the inclusion of the 
notations rendered necessary by classification rules and 
tariff regulations? Each of these fields, only incidental 
to the purchase of transportation, offers to the alert man 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of initiative in se- 
curing economy and efficiency. Prompt loading of cars 
to maximum capacity and the exercise of care in stowing 
mean saving in freight and demurrage charges and in 
claims, not to mention the social service effected by the 
more economical use of freight cars. The traffic manager 
who makes one truck do the work of two by putting time- 
saving method and system into cartage service soon saves 
enough to pay his own salary. 

Receiving Shipments. 


The duties of the traffic department in connection with 


inbound shipments of raw materials and supplies of vari- 
ous kinds do not commence with the delivery of cars at 
plant sidetracks or with the unloading of less-than-carload 
freight at inbound freight houses. They begin with the 
issue of shipping instructions to the shippers from whom 
goods are ordered. One of the greatest sources of un- 
necessary loss and of needless delay in the movement of 
traffic is faulty billing, part of which is due to the lack 
of proper shipping instructions. In a given city one rail- 
road may have half a hundred freight stations, one within 
two squares of a particular plant, the others from one 
to ten miles distant. Send a shipment to that plant with- 
out billing it to a freight station, and what are its chances 
of being delivered at the station two blocks away and of 
being delivered at the station ten miles away? How 
often are unnecessary switching and diversion charges 
incurred on carload traffic because of improper billing? 

Incoming freight must be inspected and checked against 
bills of lading or invoices, and proper notations made 
upon delivery receipts of shortages or damage. Informa- 
tion as to concealed loss or damage must be properly 
attested. The trucking of freight from freight house to 
plant offers opportunity for economizing in the arrange- 
ment of schedules and in supervising the distribution of 
incoming supplies; changes in the layout of tracks for 
the reception of carload traffic delivered to the plant may 
effect large savings in demurrage charges, and efforts to 
systematize the unloading of cars may produce similar 
results. 

Movement of Traffic Within the Plant. 


Ordinarily the traffic department has little to do with 
the transportation service within the plant, that work 
being considered as a rule a function of the operating 
or manufacturing department. However, there is ample 
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reason why the advice and counsel of the traffic manage 
should be sought in connection with this work. He j 
supposedly an expert in work of this character and }j 
should not only be able to point the way to economie 
in the shifting of materials between the various ope 
ating units, but he should so co-ordinate the intern; 
transportation system with the system of sending oy 
and receiving shipments that a minimum of effort an 
expense will result in a maximum of efficiency and produc 


Audit of Transportation Accounts. 


All bills for transportation service are checked by the 
traffic department and, if correct, approved for paymen 
Freight bills and memo copies of bills of lading are filed 
and some traffic departments maintain, for purposes 9 
ready reference, complete ledgers of both inbound ani 
outbound shipments. Reclaims due to the exercise 9 
fabrication-in-transit and reconsignment privileges ar 
computed and presented for payment, bills for demurrags 
charges are checked and approved and, if the industy 
has cars of its own, the traffic department keeps the cay 
records and prepares the bills for car rental. 


Adjustment of Claims. 


Claims for lost and damaged freight require consi 
erable care in preparation and presentation. A _ clain 
promptly filed and accompanied by all the documents 
necessary to establish the facts of the case receives con 
sideration much more quickly than one improperly pre 
pared or one presented just before the expiration of th¢ 
time limit. Overcharges due to the use of incorrec 
rates or to mistakes in calculation should receive prompi 
attention, and equally prompt adjustment should be soughi 
when undercharges occur from similar errors. Caref 
records should be kept of all claims, and delays in settle 
ment made the subject of searching inquiry. However 
it is the duty of the traffic department, above all else, te 
endeavor: to avoid claims and, next, to be sure that jus 
claims only are presented. A record for fair dealing is 
often of great assistance in obtaining reasonably promp 
consideration of genuine grievances. 


Understanding of Rights and Obligations Under the Law. 


The act to regulate commerce and the laws of manj 
states create for shippers certain rights and certain ob 
ligations, which, together with their interpretation } 
commissions and courts, should be carefully -studied by 
the traffic manager. He should have always at hand 3 
copy of the act to regulate commerce and a copy of the 
Bulletin of Conference Rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and he should regularly subscribe to some 
good traffic magazine, preferably The Traffic World, which 
supplies up-to-date information on the various subjects 
connected with transportation regulation. The _ traffi¢ 
manager should know that he has the right to route his 
freight, that he can hold the initial carrier responsible for 
lost or damaged shipments, and that he is entitled to rea 
sonable and fair rates; he should also understand that 
he. is liable to fine and imprisonment if he falsely de 
scribes a shipment for the purpose of securing a lowe 
rate; that it is unlawful for him to accept preferential 
treatment in any form, and that if a freight agent, throug) 
error, quotes a rate lower than the one actually in effect 
it is incumbent upon the shipper to pay the correct rate, 
regardless of the consequences. A knowledge of these 
rights and obligations and of the many others named it 
the laws of his state and nation will often save the traffit 
manager a vast amount of trouble. 

The organization of an industrial traffic department d¢ 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 
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ANOTHER MODEL OF THE 


Shaw - Walker Tariff File 


Manufactured Under Cook Patents 


For the Traffic Man 
who must have 







































right at his finger 
tips, particular 
schedules for fre- 
quent reference. 


Saves Time 


Puts 100 tariffs in 
plain = sight. No 
books, no fasten- 
ers— yet enclosed 
and dustless. 


No index required 
—you can instantly 
locate any tariff by 


G. F. D. or I. C. C. 























An ATTORNEY-TRAFFIC MANAGER of seasoned experience 
invites correspondence from industrial corporations or railroad 
legal departments with a view to a connection as traffic man- 
ager or commerce counsel. Address A50, Traffic World, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





















TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly posted on rates, routes 
and regulations in United States, general knowledge of export, 
now in active charge yearly movement of fifteen thousand car- 
loads national industry, age thirty, married, solicits the ‘knock 
of opportunity.”” Address B. B. 123, The Traffic World, Chicago. 









































Numbers 
WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern “From” and “To” 
by railroad man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- Points 


partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
claim work, has wide acquaintance with railroad officials con- 
nected with roads in Central Freight Assn. and Trunk Line 
territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 


Kind of Tariff 
Initial of Carrier 
Issuing 


Get Free Booklet 


Our 12-page booklet on the subject 
of Tariffs and Tariff Files is sent 
4 to executives on request. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 



















WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


FOR INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Enjoy a BRANCH OFFICE at 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


uick information may be obtained covering your 
Shipments, Records, Embargoes, Permits, Etc. 

































Personal attention by our staff of 30 experienced 
traffic men. Write us for plan. 







One Traffic Manager writes: “Your service is’ an 
auxiliary to our Traffic Department.” 


LENT TRAFFIC COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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pends upon the amount of transportation service which 
the department oversees. In some small establishments 
a single individual does all the work aside from the phys- 
ical labor of handling shipments, and he may help in 
this task. In large industries the traffic department may 
include many employes and require a high degree of 
specialization. Large traffic departments may have some 
men devoting their entire time to rates, others to tracing, 
others to billing. The character of traffic work is such 
that it is readily divided between an office force and a 
shipping room force, the former taking care of such work 
as billing, auditing, keeping records, naming rates, and 
preparing instructions, the latter performing such tasks 
as packing, marking, weighing, loading and unloading and 
checking. The details of organization constitute a problem 
for the individual traffic manager, who must divide his 
forces and assign tasks in such a manner as to secure 
the best results possible under the conditions peculiar 
to his business. 


To become a competent traffic manager one requires a 
vast fund of information, most of which is obtainable only 
by careful and exhaustive study. The profession, like 
that of medicine or law, is one in which practical ex- 
perience may perfect one, but only the one who possesses 
a preliminary equipment necessary for undertaking prac- 
tical work. The wide recognition given this fact is at- 
tested by the many opportunities now afforded for study 
in the profession. Many universities are giving special 
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courses in traffic work, correspondence schools find the 
study of traffic a fertile field for their endeavors, and 
the excellent lessons prepared by Professor Huebner for 
The Traffic World .represent a praiseworthy effort to ad- 
vance the cause of traffic education. The opportunities 
for traffic work are far from exhausted. Many industrial 
and commercial establishments are yet dallying in the 
old rut, sacrificing both money and efficiency of service 
through failure to adopt modern business methods. It 
must also be confessed that some of the traffic managers 
at present employed are greatly in need of further educa- 
tion. It is an unfortunate fact that the traffic profession 
is one in which it is comparatively easy to make a “bluff.” 
The average employer is at the mercy of his traffic man- 
ager in about the same manner that the average individual 
is at the mercy of his physician—he hopes he is doing 
the right thing, but he has not the knowledge to enable 
him to be sure of it. There is room for the services of 
consulting traffic experts; a new profession may see con- 
siderable development in the course of the next few years. 


The opportunities for able and experienced traffic men 
are daily becoming more numerous, and the men who 
will eventually get the prizes in the profession will be 
the men “who know.” To their endeavors we must look 
for future improvement in transportation conditions, for 
they will be the agents in obtaining more efficient service 
and in teaching the public the importance of applying 
scientific principles to the transportation problem. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show ‘the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
9 5 -* eae Assn. of Commerce, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
a ee ae Lumber Co. et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
o. et al. 


January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9739—Larken Co. et al. vs. Erie Co. et al. . 
0424—Vedow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette Co. et al. 
9811—Hercules Powder Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
9628—Joseph E. Thropp vs. Bess. & Lake Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9589—The National Malleable Castings Co. vs. P. & L. E. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1106—Iron and steel fabrication. 
‘ = ~ 2 City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al. 


January 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9851—-Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Brimstone R. R. & 
Canal Co. et al. 
9852—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley R. R. Co. et al. 


January 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
“ . & S. 11385—New England canned fish. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9380—The Pollak Steel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

9761—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odel, receivers Actna 
Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

9658—The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Kan- 
sas vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. and following fourth 
section applications involving rates on fresh or green ap- 
ples, C. L., from points in Kansas to points in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas: Leland’s 631, 697 and 701. 


January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9009—Claims for loss and damage of grain. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8479—The American Fork and Hoe Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F, 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8131—In the matter of rates on and classifiaction of lumber 
and lumber products. 


January 21—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Smith: 

9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene 
& Northern Ry. Co. et al. and portions of the followin 
fourth section‘applications involving transportation of ptehen 4 
rice from points in Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Missis- 
en and Texas to Lake Charles, La., also such portions 
of applications involving charges for transportation of-elean 
‘Tite, rice products and rice by-products from Lake Charles, 


La., to interstate destinations: 581, 624, 957 and 1618—F. A. 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961—W. A. Poteet, agent. 


January 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Smith: 
2" anaes Orleans Cypress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9930—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
9914—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9998. Ryan & Newton Co., Spokane, Wash., vs. Florida 
East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on grape 
fruit from Jacksonville, Fla., to Spokane, Wash. Asks for a 
rate of $162.50 and a minimum of 24,000 pounds, also for 
reparation. 

Ne. 9999. ~ Savage Tire Co., San Diego, Cal., vs. Erie R. R. 

oO. et al. 

Against the assessment of first and second class rates on 
nickel-plated brass valves and parts from New York to San 
Diego as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the establish- 
ment of the same rates as are now applied to shipments of 
nickel-plated brass valves when consigned to or for the use 
of plumbers and others, or such or other rates as the Cor- 
mission may deem just and reasonable. 

No. 10000. The Savage Tire Co., San Diego, Cal., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. ’ ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of wire from 
Niles, Mich., and Weehawken, N. J., to San Diego. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation asked for. : 

No. 10001. Walter Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
G. C.'‘& 8S. F. Ry. Co. et-al. 

Against a rate of 3lc on old steel rails from Mabe, La., to 
New Orleans, La., as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and 
desist order, the application of a 15c rate and reparation 
asked for. : 

No. 10002. The United States of America vs. Belt Line R. R. 
Co. of San Francisco et al. 

Against a failure to absorb a switching charge of $2.50 per 
ear from team -and industry tracks at San Francisco as 
unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist order and repara- 
tion asked for. _- : 

No. 10003. W. B. ‘Bayless Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs.-Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on empty glass bottles from 
Poteau, -Okla., to -Dallas, Tex. Cease and -desist -order .and 
reparatin asked for. 
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Federal Motor Truck Co. 


381 Federal Street DETROIT, MICH. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Beas g 


PJ. M°GRATH.445¢ ia 


| 


This Federal Does the 
Work of Three Teams 


P. J. McGrath, New York City, conducts 
a merchants’ and manufacturers’ delivery. 
Due to the immense amount of war-time 
freight shipments, Mr. McGrath’s busi- 
ness has grown so fast that his trucks 
have been kept on the job day and night. 


His Federal has been working on an aver- 


: age of twelve hours a day for the past 


seven months. In all that time it has 
spent less than three hours in the service 
station. 


Mr. McGrath writes: 


“My truck does the work of two teams of 
horses in short hauling and the work of 
three teams in long hauling. My Federal 
is giving perfect satisfaction and I will be 
glad to highly recommend the car at any 
time.” 


It is Federal performance such as this that 
accounts for the accelerating Federal de- 
mand. Every Federal user is an enthu- 
siastic Federal Booster. 


“Federal Traffic News” sent on request. 


One to Five Ton Capacities 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 + Mfg tA py ST. 
EL PASO, TEXA 

FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-582 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


<.AND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE  ( 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


6386 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


= DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central How Dock House (100’ x 400’) 


Grand Gueting. South Chicago, Ill. 
LG ee — Ry Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or EB. J. & EB. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
ru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
Isp STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND ANSHIPPING. 


TR. 
Governed by Illinois Public. Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
des a Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for ae Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - + = = MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


GENERAL 


CHICAGO— 


Chicage Sterage & Transfer Ce., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 

deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Ferwarding. Carload Distributlen. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE 8TS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


B. R. & P. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen R. W. ROPIEQUET JE AN P AUL MULLER 
WALEER & OWEN ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW Interstate Commerce and Public} 420-424 weodward Bidg., Washiagtes, D. @ 


Litigat! Utilities Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
interstate hunicuae-at tigation on. —e— | 


Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
Murphy Bulliding, East St. Leuls, Ii. sions and Courts. 


Munsey Bidg.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Leouls, Me. 


gz THOMAS BOND 
J OHN B. DAISH CHARLES CONRADIS Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 


Practices before the Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only Interstate Commerce Commission ee on 7 Retemtate Commume 
ions a specialty. 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago /|* 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.| so 75.0.19 Colorado Bids., Washington, D. c. |Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Blidg., 
St. Louls 


| 
} 
| 


Bureau of Applied Economics| watTER E. McCORNACK 


pewetere — a, =. S 
Transc on, Compilation, an alysis 
of Data ‘Som Pan of Interstate , Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases ' Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 
References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. 
Correspondence Invited. 


of * co 
eee Samat eee nen E. J. McVANN 
HARRY C. BARNES 
Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
ee SS ee eee, & See Interstate Commerce Practice 
eros lon. 


Union Trust Bullding Marquette Bullding |} WASHINGTON—701 W ys 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. . Somnnns Taney 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
CLIFFORD THORNE LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding,| Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 
Before Courts and Commissions. Chleage. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
> " 


H. J. SHAY, Notary 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, II. 


M. W. Borders reed a — John S. Burchmore 
tt —: 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE ormerly orneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 
usding eines eaten tien, tn Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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PROMPT DELIVERY 
Means Satisfied 


Customers 


















When your own ship- : 
ments are marked with s 
neat stenciled addresses your customers are assured of quick 
and safe deliveries. That’s a service you owe them. 


Ze TEAL. macuine 


SAVES TIME—TROUBLE—DOLLARS 
In Your Shipping Room 


Blotchy, bleary, hand-painted addresses—tags that work loose 
—stickers that fail to stick—these are the causes for losses 
and delays. ; ; 

Mark your shipments with neat, plain, bold stencil letters cut 
on the IDEAL and you will prevent delays, lost shipments, 
claims; just as Armour, Ford, Edison, Swift, General Electric E 
















Transportation facilities have never 
before been burdened as they are 
today, and may be worse. 


STORE NOW 


for later local delivery to your cus- 
tomers in and around St. Joseph. 

































and thousands of shippers, large and small, are now doing. 
A stencil can be cut in less than half a minute, and with a 
few swift strokes of the brush any number of shipments can 
be marked neatly and quickly. 


FREE STENCIL AND BOOK 


Write today. We’ll send a free stencil of your own name cut sei 
on the IDEAL—and a copy of our booklet on shipping a 
efficiency, “Safeguarding Your Shipments.” e 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
31 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 










You obtain the inbound car load 
rate, which means money saved, as 
well as the assurance of no delays 
on account of congested freight 
movement conditions. 




















Use Our Warehouse Receipts 
as Collateral. 










TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Earns tie ah asian enema news Gaiemeemiamts President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. ‘ 

ee =e ees ane Vice-President 





















Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
ge eee ere Secretary-Treasurer 






T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 










- ate cecal gs pn cca aeons ia a oho Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 









MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 











St. Joseph Warehouse 
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ap MEL «dewde.cet kaaealeie neweweekweane ecretary-Treasurer d Id S C 
a... Trafic Manager and Co torage Co. 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from ee 






Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 


Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


LOW INSURANCE NO CARTAGE 


RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE 
ALL COMMODITIES 










WE LEASE TANK .CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wells Fargo Money Orders— a 


A Convenience to the Soldier % 


They are easily cashed both here and abroad. All express will 
companies accept them as well as firms and individuals. 


road 

Wells Fargo Money Orders may be bought at thousands of 
offices in all parts of the United States as well as at branch ae 
agencies. Many of them are located in the camps. oe 
It’s not safe to send money through the mails. A personal Se 
check means, in many instances, the payment of a commission tion 
for cashing it and a guarantee is usually required as to its unde 
being good. — 
ea 

These difficulties are eliminated for those who use Wells 
Fargo Money Orders. Guaranteed against loss. Costs no _ 
more than any other. a. 
by w 

Wells Fargo can serve our boys in many At 

ways. Ask for leaflet giving details. whil 


Wells Fargo & Company bo 
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